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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1952 


Unirep STaTEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator McCarran. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PuBLic AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF HOWLAND H. SARGEANT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; MAX McCULLOUGH, DIREC- 
TOR, UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF; ROBERT L. THOMPSON, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS; NORVELLE SANNEBECK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE 
OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER- 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Senator McCarran. Before proceeding with the Assistant Secre- 

tary for Public Affairs, I want to ask a question of Mr. Humelsine on 
the record, if I may. 
_ The other day Senator Ferguson asked a question—as I recall it was 
Senator Ferguson—as to whether or not people going across to Europe, 
stationed over there, took their personal effects at Government ex- 
pense; and the answer was ‘‘Yes.”’ He asked whether that included 
automobiles, and the answer was “ Yes,”’ as I recall. 

Now,’ I want to know whether it has come to your knowledge— 
and if it has not I think it would be well for somebody in the Depart- 
ment to look into it—that a soldier sent over to Germany, whose wife 
may be a Wac, buys a new car in America. He goes over, and the 
automobile goes over as part of his personal effects. His wife buys a 
new car in America, and it is taken over as part of her personal effects. 
Both cars are sold, and a French car is purchased, and they bring the 
French ear back when they come. 

The recitation of that thing startled me for a minute or two, and I 
think it is worth while looking into; but I do not know whether it is in 
your Department or not. 
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Mr. Humenstne. That is not in our Department, Senator. We 
have had some little trouble over the years in isolated instances where 
people have taken advantage of that. We have a pretty careful check 
on the shipment of personal effects and automobiles. 

We do not allow—and I will ask Mr. Wilber to check me on this— 
more than one car to be shipped with any one family unit at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Mr. Humetsine. If they want to take more than one car, and it 
falls within the restrictions of that particular country to allow them 
to bring in more than one car, they can take it at their own expense 
and pay the import duties and all of the things connected with it. 
But that does not have anything to do with the Government. As 
far as the Government is concerned, they can send one car with one 
family unit. 

Senator McCarran. Free? 

Mr. Humenpstne. Yes; free from the standpoint of shipping costs; 
and at most posts they cannot sell that car when they get there with- 
out permission, I believe, of the administrative officer of the Embassy. 

Normally speaking, after a normal tour of duty, they sometimes do 
sell the car abroad. We have no objection to that, because that 
saves the cost to the Government of shipping that car back. That is 
generally done in most countries. I think the sale of the car is con- 
trolled, though, unless someone sees fit to go into the black market. 
If we find people going on the black market, we take disciplinary 
action against them. 

Senator McCarran. I am speaking of the general administration. 

Mr. Humetstne. The soldier in Germany and the WAC would be 
going over there under the Army’s jurisdiction, not under that of the 
State Department. The only people that we have any jurisdiction 
over in Germany are those people in the High Commissioner’s office, 
and there are no soldiers directly stationed with them. 

Senator McCarran. Now, there is another question that I wanted 
to put to you in connection with these allowances that we discussed the 
other day by, I think, Senator Ellender and Senator Ferguson, if I 
recall correctly. 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 


OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES 


Senator McCarran. Cumulatively, how much do they amount to, 
say, in Germany, for instance? What does the accumulation of all of 
the allowances amount to? ‘Take a period of a month or a year; I do 
not care what period you take. 

Mr. Humetstne. I will have to furnish you a statement on that for 
the record, Mr. Chairman. I cannot furnish it offhand. 

Senator McCarran. I wish you would do it. 

Mr. Humetstne. Do you want the total or the amount for a par- 
ticular country? 

Senator McCarran. I think we ought to have a pretty fair cov- 
erage of it, if we can get it. Will you state what it amounts to in 
several countries? 
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Mr. Humensine. We can give you exactly what the allowance 
figures run for the whole year for everyone concerned, and then we 
can give you the average cost on that for each officer, and then we 
can break that down and show you typical cases, give you a couple 
of typical cases of officers showing how this affects officers at various 
grades and in various’ places. We could prepare a sampling that will 
give you a picture of that. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have that. 

Mr. Hume.sine. I will have that ready by tomorrow. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, there have been a number 
of promises made here for things that are to be furnished. 

Mr. Hume.sine. Mr. Scott is following that. We are not getting 
away with not furnishing anything. He is a hard taskmaster on that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
SUMMARY 


ie) oho MBO Re ah ee | 

: Fiscal Fiscal || aa ‘ Fiscal | Fiscal 

Area and type of allowance year 1951 | year 1952 || Area and type of allowance | year 1951 | year 1952 
| 


| 
ieee _ {_——— engine ceanci tant oi 


| 
| 
i 


AMERICAN REPURLICS | NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, 


' 

| 

AND AFRICA 

$359, 407 . $311, 505 | 
Quarters. ._.- 780, 205 27 i] 425, 956 
Temporary lodging 147, 882 | Temporary lodging | 78, 277 
Transfer 17, 960 i| Transfer 8, 254 
Separation maintenance | 4, 700 Separation maintenance ---_. 12, 376 
Marine guard...............| 203,065 d Marine guard 194, 957 
Official residence... _.......-. 97, 963 || Official residence -- 84, 502 
Representation 152, 233 Representation 138, 968 
1, 763, 415 | 1,839, 312 1, 254, 795 | 


GERMANY 





793, 162 787, 221 | 
Quarters 1, 505, 153 | 1, 511,244 Lhd as wetnasnes 
Temporary lodging 241, 680 222, 144 emporary lodging 
THON A, sanckwduecoss 13, 750 By)” ee ae 
Separation maintenance --.-- 17, 800 12, 250 || Marine guard 
Marine guard..........-....] 304,808 383,825 || Officialresidence -._...-. 
Official residence 210, 833 205, 000 || Representation__-_.....-. u 
Representation 287, 210 288, 700 | 
ee NE Citett ions tesa. 
3, 374, 396 | 3,424,134 || INSPECTION CORPS_-_-_------ 18, 417 
FAR EAST Grand total, all areas. | 6, 885, 717 | 7, 7 
PUA, amitelidy<cndvocu 150, 205 147, 813 | ——S> | 
Quarters 95, 354 143, 926 | SUMMARY BY TYPE OF 
Temporary lodging -- ‘ 31, 313 37, 157 ALLOWANCE 
Transfer : 15, 058 17, 807 | | 
Separation maintenance 35, 331 55, 000 ae a | 1,614, 279 
Marine guards 41, 720 63,176 || Quarters_._................. | 2,809,746 | 
Official residence - - -- --- 23, 977 25,000 || Temporary lodging .........| 499, 396 | 
Representation 63, 368 64,000 || Transfer__....___- 55, 222 
——|___——— |] Separation maintenance ..._| 70, 207 
456, 326 553, 87: Marine guard ....--| 744,550) 1,197, 445 
=== || Official residence_............| 420,491 | 429, 440 
Representation | 671,826 | 675,000 














Grand total...........| 6,885,717 | 7, 286, 967 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952—Continued 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Area and type of allowance 





ARGENTINA 


Quarters 
Temporary lodging 
Transfer 

Marine Guard _ 


Official Residence -__......... 


Representation 
Total 
BOLIVIA 


Quarters 
Temporary lodging 
Transfer : 
Separation 

Marine guard 
Official residence 
Representation__- 


Total 
BRAZIL 


|. on 
Quarters -_- 
Temporary lodging 
Transfer eek 
Separation 

Marine guard 
Official residence 
Representation _ _- 


Total 


CHILE 
Post cube 
Quarters. 
Temporary lodging 
Transfer 
Marine guard 
Official residence - - 
Representation 


Total_- 


COLOMBIA 

NE Ee ciate 
Quarters : = 

em porary lodging. 
Transfer 
Merine guard 
Official residence 
Representation 


Total.__.- 
COSTA RICA 


Quarters. __- 
Temporary lodging ‘ 
EE 5. «5. ces 
Marine guard. ‘ 
Official residence 
Representation 


WN oh ba oe 
CUBA 


Post 
Quarters 


Temporary lodging. oe 


Transfer. ____ 
Marine guard - 
Official residence 
Representation 


i 
Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1951 | year 1952 


| 
i } 
} 




















| 
| 


|| Post 


$48,510 | $48, 000 
9,968 | 10. 000 
150 | 300 
19.950 | 22,716 
6, 850 6, 900 
12, 220 12, 800 
| 97,648 | 10,7 
| | 
16, 764 16, 000 
3, 416 | 3, 500 | 
400 | 500 
1, 950 | 3, 900 
8, 630 | 12, 320 
694 | 1, 000 
5,075 | 4, 200 
Sst castanissitimealicheesilp waeieemionemnntnaisie 
36, 929 41, 420 
1, 880 35, 000 
| 114, 426 105, 000 | 
|. 12,029 12, 100 | 
3, 700 | 4, 000 
1, 204 |. 
21,871 | 27,506 
15, 095 19, 400 
| 18, 005 18, 500 
| 188, 300 221, 506 
a eT = 
195 |... 
| 35,010} 35,000 | 
3, 222 | 3, 300 
el 150 | 300 
| 18,087] 16,380 
7,020 | 7, 100 | 
8, 695 | 8, 200 | 
| 67,329} 70, 280 
igs ae, P —_ —— 
| 23, 077 | 25, 000 
43,947] 42,571 
2 13, 310 | 13, 400 
400 | 525 
9, 183 
4, 590 | 4,800 
7, 531 | 7, 600 
92, 855 | _108, 079 
_.| 20,200 | 18,000 
2,895 2, 900 
| 435 | 500 
ca 6, 960 
a 1, 942 2. 000 
2, 733 | 4, 200 
“i 4%, 205 34, 560 
110, 255 108, 000 
| 75,675 70, 000 
| 20,883 | 20, 90 
2, 100 | 2, 300 | 
| §=20,924 | =. 22, 943 
9, 555 12, 400 
13, 605 14, 190 
_ 252, 997 250, 643 


PS iiiiine thence 


|| Transfer 
| Marine guard ae 
| Official residence. -- 


| Transfer ___. 
NOD. 25005. Sa sire ca dk pnd bis kas 





4 


Area and type of allowance 








DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Pe cin nhs vhiee coe 
uarters_. 
‘em porary Jodging 


Marine guard 


| Official residence - -- 


Representation. - 


| Quarters_- eu 


Temporary lodging. - 


Representation 


WOMEN os etakann wena 


EL SALVADOR 
Post 


NE oils ONT nlin ens 


Temporary lodging 
Transfer 


| Marine guard __----- 


| Representation... ....._.. 


| Quarters 


Official residence _ _ - 


Quarters 


| Temporary lodging 


Transfer. ___- 
Marine guard ___ 


Official ee mtn 
Representation _............. 


Total 


HAITI 

Post 
Quarters 
Temporary lodging 
Transfer eae) 
Marine guard. 
Official residence. __. 
Representation ____- . 

Total 


Post __. 


Temporary lodging 
Transfer . 
Marine guard. _.. 


| Official residence 


Representation 
Total 


MEXICO 
Post_- Pan ‘ 
Qu: arters ‘ 
Temporary lodging. 
DIE sei cnn niide 


| Marine guard __-- 


Official residence 
Representation : 





























Fiscal Fiseal 
year 1951 | year 1952 
$13,688 | $14, 262 
19, 895 18, 000 
3, 082 3, 100 
625 625 
1, 950 
17, 138 18, 023 
2, 500 2, 600 
4, 225 4, 200 
61,153 | 62, 760 
20, 952 20, 000 
4, 940 5, 000 
525 625 
11, 450 11, 453 
2, 680 2, 800 
5, 225 5, 400 
45, 772 45, 278 
5, 406 6, 600 
12, 042 13, 000 
3, 032 3, 100 
750 750 
9, 733 11, 260 
1, 900 2, 000 
4, 125 3, 400 
36, 988 40, 110 
10, 404 11, 000 
20, 416 20, 000 
3, 365 3, 400 
250 250 
9, 251 10, 652 
2, 400 2, 500 
4,777 4, 900 
50, 863 52, 702 

A Sik se... 

19,108 | 18,000 
| 3, 876 | 3, 940 
600 | 600 
7, 775 | 9, 160 
1, 057 1, 200 
| 3, 300 | 3, 600 
41, 027 36, 500 
6, 026 | 7,000 
11,985 | 11, 000 
3, 190 | 3, 200 
Led eae 150 
pie 6, 960 
1,451 | 1, 600 
3, 400 | 3, 500 
| 26,052 | 33,410 

, a ae | et 
159, 778 145, 000 
| 22, 900 23, 200 
3, 225 | 3, 400 
7917 | 15.678 
|} 11,975] 12,500 
19,465 | 19, 000 
225,515 | 218,778 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952—Continued 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS—Continued 


Area and type of allowance 


NICARAGUA 


Gemers ic all 

‘em porary lodging 

ee 
Separation 

Marine guard ee 
Official residence. - . . 
Representation 


Total 


PANAMA 

| ee pee ee 

juarters........-- 
Temporary lodging. 
Transfer.._....- 
Marine guard - : 
Official residence. - - - 
Representation - -- 


PARAGUAY 


Quarters.......-- 
Temporary lodging. 
Transfer 
Separation___...---- 
Marine guard - _._. 
Official residence 
Representation. - - - 


Bs cieccuee 





Genses 

emporary naan. 
Transfer... _- 
Marine gu: Re 


AUSTRALIA 


Quarters... ..- 
Temporary lodg ging. ae 
Transfer. ; 
Official residence 
Representation 


Total...... 


CANADA 
Quarters. - 
Temporary lodging. any 
Transfer... ; 
Official residence... 
Representation 
Total 


DENMARK 
Quarters__.___. ini 
Temporary lodging. : 
Marine guard 
Official residence 
Representation __..- 

POM aesie soon 

GREENLAND 


Official residence. _- 
Representation. ___ 


Total 


Fiscal 
| year 1951 


$15, 708 | 


$18, 643 | 


1,129 
675 


} 


Fiscal 
year 1952 


$13, 000 


1, 200 | 
675 | 


1, 456 |...- 


11, 430 
2, 100 
3, 775 


36, 6, 27 73 


16, 959 
21, 672 
3, 825 
775 


5, 700 | 
6, 948 


55, 879 





11, 453 


2, 300 || 


3, 800 


32, 428 


PERU—continued 


| Official residence. ____- 
Representation_-._- 


Total 


URUGUAY 


1! Post-. anes 


17,000 | 
20, 000 | 
3,900 | 

900 | 
8, 168 | 


6, 100 


7, 200 | 


63, 268 


vw! 
200 


| 21, 708 | 


27, 036 | 


6, 004 
275 


ll, 539 | 


26, 072 


25,000 | 
6, 100 | 


400 


11, 453 | 


uarters_ . 
emporary lodging 
Transfer 


| Marine guard 


Official residence 
Representation- - 


Totel...... 
VENEZUELA 


uarters 
emporary lodging 
Transfer ___-_- 
| Marine guard _- 
Official residence 
Representation 


Total 


SUMMARY 
Post 2 
Quarters - - 
Temporary lodging 
Transfer 
Separation _ - 
Marine guard 
Official residence 
Representation. -- 


Total. 


--| 1,768, 415 | 


— 
| : | 
| Area and type of allowance | 


Fiscal | Fiscal 
year 1951 | year 1952 


15, 000 
21, 000 

&, 400 

525 

7, 024 

4, 500 

5, 700 

59, 149 


158, 000 
58, 000 
17, 400 

1, 300 
33, 900 
12, 300 
12, 500 


300, 262 | 293, , 400 


359, 407 
780, 205 
147, 882 
17, 960 | 
4, 700 
203, 065 | 
97, 963 | 
152, 233 | 


727, 571 
149, 440 
20, 000 
7, 800 
277, 139 
108, 000 
152, 500 


1, 839, 312 








1, 080 


400 | 


8, 250 | 


_ 7, 8% ) 


36, 248 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘| 
| 


142, 696 | 


28, 082 


3, 775 | 


21,070 | 
19, 425 


_ as, ons bi 


21, 742 | 
5,020 | 


EUROPE 


$20, 100 
1, 000 
400 


- 


ts 


8. 50 


37, 


142, 7 


25, 800 |) 


| 

| 

|| Quarters : 
‘Temporary lodging. 
Transfer 

|| Official residence - 
Representation _ - 


2 oer 
8,440 | 


21, 750 
22, 085 


216, 110 i] 


21,740 || 


4, 600 
8, 500 
5, 500 


FINLAND 


Total 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Post allowance. . 

uarters.____- 
Temporary lodging 
| Transfer 


Marine guard ee fe 


|| Official residence 


Representation 
Total 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


|; Quarters_- 


Official residence 
Representation 


Total 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Official residence - - - 


|| Representation. - 


Total.--- 


$8, 104 
3, 220 
125 | 
2, 941 | 
7, 625 | 


$8, 100 
2, 994 
125 

2, 500 
6, 255 


22, O15 | _19, 074 


22, O15 


366, 171 


2, 626 | 
290 | 
450 | 


300 
500 


3, 366 3, 500 





350 
700 


1,050 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 


1952—Continued 
EUROPE—Continued 
Fiscal Fiscal] Fiscal] Fiscal 


Area and type of allowance Area and type of allowance 





year 1951 | year 1952 year 1951 | year 1952 


BRITISH GUIANA NEW ZEALAND 























peetere i od $1, 830 $2. 400 ee Senet 0 ae ee $9, 855 $9, 850 
aaeee lodging -- 400 mporary lodging -.--_-...-- 273 
eet ERS 161 350 ing dn cadena’ 125 125 
Sepemaenetn pocauwinaacs% 400 475 || Official residence... ........- 4, 206 4, 200 
| | Representation... ..........- 4, 571 4, 745 
i iritincinetmdion 2, S41 3, 625 nremniehl eiintesiemateee 
OD obtain cnnccwcenus 19, 030 19, 170 
BERMUDA | 
NORWAY 
Post allowance.......-...--- 1, 946 2, 133 
warters ...._. ; 6, 830 6, 830 || Post allowance- --.-....-.--- 11, 330 8, 621 
‘emporary lodging_- 1, 183 1,100 || Quarters..........- ‘ 34, 356 30, 150 
ea ad 450 450 ‘emporary lodging. -- ‘ 1, 930 1, 800 
Official residence. ........-.- 2, 052 2,050 || Marine guard_--_......-.----. 11, 848 14, 230 
Representation... ...-.......- 1, 200 1,110 || Official residence---- ~~. -....-. 4, 520 4, 500 
- || Representation. ------..--.- 7, 838 7,470 
ASE ars 13, 661 13, 673 
OME SF ninnagiscees 71, 822 66, 771 
JAMAICA | 
NS ESE 3, 891 3, 900 | SWEDEN 
emporary lodging --------- 220 200 | 
NS Sn nick at 300 300 || Post allowance... --.-.--.-.-- 15, 058 11, 842 
Official residence... ......- 300 Be, Sr Ce ceaceneen 33, 228 33, 200 
Representation. _.........-- 900 785 || Temporary BE - 0. ckais 5, 675 5, 200 
i DEE <nivsgnihnncwesnaap ek 275 275 
a ae 5, $11 5, 410 i} Baerin® GUNG. ...... 2.2.25 21, 216 21, 150 
SSS || Official residence... .-.--..- 449 6, 250 
RAHAMAS 1 Representation. .-.....--.--- 11, 215 11, 385 
Post allowance. .-..........-- 2, 442 | 2,765 || WON ot soos 5k acs | 93, 116 89, 302 
pe ee 3, 891 3,900 || = <= 
fficial residence. .........- 950 875 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Representation.............. 1, 500 1, 335 
—$—$—$ js 1] Quarters.........-..-.------- 20, 395 22, 000 
BOD atibisesubaccauk 8, 783 8,875 || Temporary lodging. --------- 3, 950 3, 600 
SS SSS SSS NS oe key 150 150 
TRINIDAD Official residence... ......--- 3, 424 4, 000 
Representation. -- ....-.-.--- 6, 499 6, 520 
NS ean aincenmnniicine 4, 875 6, 450 -__——- 
Temporary lodging-._.-._..-. | 204 200 PE castitincatinecatbe 34, 418 36, 270 
Official residence..........-- 790 625 |) 
Representation -----. wales nigel 1, 500 1, 945 || CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ce ee ae 
aa ee 7, 369 | 9,220 || Post allowance.-..-.......-- | ae 
= ate uarters.__-- Saas ee 
GIRRALTAR Ph ae a ee 125 125 
: ; || Official residence... ...-..-- 7, 996 2, 025 
Official residence... --.-.-- 869 675 || Representation... --....-..--- 4, 350 4, 250 
Representation. ._..........-. 1, 000 885 | 
l REE decetwscrsdetuaes 18, 607 6, 400 
ON At ne ann | 1,869] 1, 560 || = 
= i HUNGARY 
ICELAND || 
|| Post allowance............-. 
Post allowance... ._....-.----| 7, 271 Case |} Coperters.... J ......-...:- 
peaxters_.....-..--.-.----- | 22,056 | 20,240 || Separate maintenance 
emporary lodging.......... 1,970 | 1,800 || Marine guard _.........._- 
Separate maintenance -_--_- Sy ee . || Official residence... __...__. 
Official residence - - - .-_.-.---| 3, 550 3,550 || Representation .-.........- 
Representation_ ~~... .-. 5a) 3, 600 | 3, 515 || 
| | i] ER rei te hae 
Total..................] 40,270] 35,668 || 
SS SS POLAND 
IRELAND I} 
| Post allowance. ...._...-.... 
BUROIOD. cicenines-~<005~s~5e | 20,097; 20,100 || Quarters. .................... 
‘emporary lodging-_---..._- 1, 640 | 1,500 || Temporary lodging... -.___. | 32 
Don tegen eancstnacctes } 150 150 || Separate maintenance. -_. 3, 318 2, 197 
Marine guard _-_............-| 10, 091 | 11,600 || Marine guard __.......... a 25, 258 19, 770 
Official residence. --......--. | 5, 345 | 5,350 || Official residence... _....-.- | 6, 750 3, 800 
Representation. -_-_-._....-.- | 5, 365 | 5, 645 ] Representation. -__..........- 6, 900 5, 190 
Tetel._.........).....4* “GST 44,345 || OG os cee, | 70, 725 | 38, 180 
ae } | 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952—Continued 


EUROPE—Continued 





| | 
| 











4 aa | Fiscal | Fiscal || ; . | Fiseal | Fiscal 
Area and type of allowance | year 1951 | year 1952 Area and type of allowance | year 1951 | year 1952 
ee Sn pee ae ate ee en 
RUMANIA | ] FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Post allowance. _-_--....--- $9,180 | $10,473 || Post allowance ..._....._--- | $526 $594 
ae 13,389 | 13,400 || Quarters Sy OR BEE SL 1, 402 1, 400 
Transfer _. , a aed 1, 768 3, 783 | Official residence. __-.-.--- 7 500 850 
Official residence. - - 2, 350 1,525 || Representation.........._- 700 760 
Representation --...........-| 2, 968 | 2, 955 i oo -- - 
|---| i} TI os nichts os ecak 3, 128 3, 604 
i caitairmninets<aohes | 29, 655 32, 136 |} fone 
_————_-s|s— ————— || MADAGASCAR 
7, 4. 8 BR. | 1] | 
j || Post allowance. - ---- | 758 | 1, 141 
Post allowance... a 235, 753 238, 539 || Temporary lodging | 30 |- Nae 
Temporary lodging 1, 205 1,100 || Official residence. - -. } 450 | 550 
Transfer... eeesvencacl 1, 825 1,825 || Representation -- 450 | 510 
Separate maintenance -._..__} 7, 962 5, 537 | |——_____|—___- 
Marine guard xe 17, 280 47, 600 Total_..-- vaeat 1, 688 2, 201 
Official residence - ..---...-.- 19, 223 20, 000 ——S>= == 
Representation... ....- ae 13, 600 | 12, 580 | 
-————| -—— |} ITALY 
DE devulietteiecsennn 206,848 | 327,181 | | 
——==>| = || Post allowance ------| 141,960! 162,415 
YUGOSLAVIA 1} same es | 297'692 | 242° 500 
| || Temporary lodging | 33, 300 30, 000 
Post allowance - -- 78,077 | 58,783 || Transfer | 400 | 400 
Quarters is . 61, 740 61,740 || Marine guard | 28,376 | 28, 800 
Temporary lodging 4, 290 3,950 || Official residence | 10, 920 | 11, 650 
Transfer : 100 100 || Representation 19, 485 | 20, 015 
Separate maintenance ft a rae — 
Marine guard Lene aaa | Total ; | 462, 133 495, 780 
Official residence... ....-... 7, 600 | SS SSS 
Representation............- 10, 775 | 12,070 || LUXEMBURG 
occ dee kiana a 163,498 | 164,818 || Post allowance 2,311 1, 623 
=== | || Quarters 7,908 | 10, 000 
AUSTRIA || Temporary lodging 1,072 | Yo 
Quarters fii iniota 27, 422 | 27,400 || Official residence 6, 000 6, 000 
Temporary lodging __- 19, 066 | 17,500 || Representation . . 4, 675 | 4, 865 
Marine guard ane phen wags 6, 400 || - — 
Official residence ; 4 2, 765 2,475 || Total a 21, 966 23, 468 
Representation : 8, 125 | 6,850 |) : 
- - NETHERLANDS 
Pe eickencwnbinedesk 57, 378 60, 625 || | 
|= | | Quarters 23, 794 23, 750 
RELGIUM | emporary lodging | 2, 438 2, 200 
| || Transfer 150 | 150 
Post allowance Te | 28, 796 31,635 || Marine guard } 4, 346 | 11, 000 
Quarters eed | 59, 718 59, 700 || Official residence 6, 870 6, 525 
Temporary lodging . | 5, 642 | 5, 200 || Representation 11, 915 | 11, 175 
Transfer Suinedenue | 150 150 
Marine guard aie 14, 969 15,050 |} Total 49, 513 | 54, 800 
Official residence ate | 9, O75 8,950 || - 
Representation. | 10,926 | 41. 080 |] WEST INDIES 
Total -- = 129, 276 131,715 || Post allowance 10, 240 | 9, 006 
= Quarters 4, 332 4, 330 
FRANCE | || Temporary lodging 122 120 
|| Transfer 150 150 
Post allowance 72, 194 120,782 || Separate maintenance 893 
Quarters 305, 968 301,000 || Official residence 2, 100 1, 950 
‘Temporary lodging -- 53, 410 49, 500 || Representation 1, 600 1, 995 
Transfer 2, 600 2, 600 |) : 
Marine guard 59, 640 68, 225 |} Total 19, 437 17, 551 
Official residence 19, 340 18, 800 
Representation 31, 300 31, 590 |) SURENAM 
Total... | 544,452 592, 497 || Post allowance ‘ 1, 135 1, 283 
Quarters 856 850 
ALGERIA Official residence 660 575 
Representation 300 300 
Post allowance 2, 650 2, 368 - - 
Quarters 7, 627 9, 560 Total 2,951 3, 008 
Temporary lodging ! 3, 240 3, 000 == 
Transfer 125 125 PORTUCAT 
Marine guard 10, 000 10, 000 
Official residence 1, 700 1,700 || Post allowance 10, 636 12, 420 
Representation ; 3, 050 2,220 || Quarters 39, 548 39, 550 
Temporary lodging 3, 602 3, 300 
Total 28, 392 28,973 || Transfer ; | 400 400 
Marine guard ; 15, 709 10, 950 


11 


95515—52 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952—Continued 


EUROPE—Continued 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1951 | year 1952 


Fiscal Fiscal 
Area and type of allowance year 1951 | year 1952 Area and type of allowance 


——— 


















































PORTUGAL—continued | SWITZERLAND—Continued é 
Official residence. ........... $4, 900 Ee NE i. cckcaonns 
Representation._............ 8, 365 8,715 || Marine guard... ...........- . 

—_—____|—_—_—— || Official residence... .....-- se 
a RR Se apes 83, 160 79, Representation... .........-.. a 
AZORES i iatdenscrecasecn fe 
I ie ilis tale Pe duc temo aie 1, 081 1, 100 TRIESTE 
emporary lodging. ...__.__- a ae ae! 
Official residence ______._.__. 360 300 || Post allowance. --.-.-.------ 1, 940 1, 648 
Representation._.__...___- = 400 500 eS reer 7, 642 7840 
ca emporary lodging --.-.-_.--- 595 550 
i Einithed ences nas 1, 846 1,900 PG eset asad 125 125 
=== || Official residence. - -_._------ 1, 100 1, 650 
SPAIN || Representation... -......--- 1, 595 1, 820 
Post allowance._.__...___--. OO oo caus cs ONG 05s 24452208203 12, 997 13, 433 
a 73, 725 73, 724 | | SSS SSS SS 4 
Temporary lodging__.._.._.- 7, 730 7, 100 TOTAL Be 
oe nn 359 350 : 
Marine guard.___._._________ 20, 716 20,800 || Post allowance__-.......-.-. 793, 162 787, 221 e 
Official residence. ___________ 5, 400 6, 900 warters...................-.] 1, 505, 183 | 1, 611, 244 
Representation.............- 12, 650 15, 290 emporary lodging ----_...--- 241, 680 144 
|——-—_——_|—_--——- || Transfer_._.._........--.---. 13, 750 13, 750 
NE ea 122, 734 124, 164 || Separate maintenance. ----_. 17, 800 12, 250 
ees: || Marine guard. .............. , 808 
SWITZERLAND || Official residence 
|| Representation. __-__...- 
Post allowance......._.____- 56, 489 50, 438 || 
Ngan ee a a 98, 804 98, 800 OS en eebcnneins 
emporary lodging...._.__.- 12, 564 11, 600 | 
FAR EAST 
| || ] 
FORMOSA KOREA 
Post allowance___.________-- OR Eo oceania | Temporary lodging. .........|-....-.--.-- $2,172 
Living quarters..__._.__ ._.- | 15, 396 OUR O68 Th NR. nt ow. 55-2 $217 1, 050 
Temporary lodging. _______-- ee eee 1,086 || Separate maintenance ---.--- 5, 195 11, 206 
oo) OG: aa  inenbasianen 490 || Marine guard.__..__..___- os 9, 536 11, 920 
Separate maintenance _____- 2,312 1,000 || Official residence. .........--. 427 1, 000 
Marine guard____-. [Scadeaak tence teen 7,152 || Representation.............. 2, 450 4, 000 
Official residence ____._____.- 1, 000 1, 000 pee ee 
Representation __......._..-- | 2, 400 2, 490 biases 226 dbo cecan 17, 825 31, 348 
ek Digdansssccces | 28,814] 36,372 || RURMA 
HONG KONG Post allowance_____......._- 17, 494 18, 151 
| Temporary lodging... --.-..- 2,618 2, 948 
Living quarters_...._._.__- | $32,709 W000 TO TERRRNT. 45 5-50---.-------- 1, 365 1, 500 
Temporary lodging ________- 5, 696 6,577 || Marine guard.__............ Loaeeamaee 3, 576 
Transfer_.._..- Eide onaene | asitecasiant< | 2,310 |) Official residence... .- aes 1, 950 2, 000 
Separate maintenance _----_-- | 10,257} 25,191 || Representation............-- 5, 050 5, 000 
Official residence. _._......-- 1, 450 | 1, 500 ee ee 
Representation ____.._...-- sal 5, 000 | 5, 000 || ROU thnopdeewse==5--- 28, 477 33, 175 
| —— ——$_ —- ———  —- — - — | eS = —— 
Rae ets. . | 65,202 | 90, 088 || INDOCHINA 
JAPAN | Post allowanre___........__- 38, 143 39, 570 

’ | | Living quarters__...........- 2, 484 3, 742 
Living quarters___.........-- 3,939 4,594 || Temporary lodging... - 5, 573 5,672 
Temporary lodging. __.____-- 335 | a8 ij Zeameler....5.-4....-.... 3, 869 3,620 
, Se ot eae 488 | 492 || Separate maintenance Se dnbsbncuian 
Separate maintenance. -_-. -- 6, 870 6,344 || Marine guard. _._.........-. 7,110 7,152 
Official residence. _......-.-- | 2,955 | 3,000 || Official residence. ........... 3, 510 3, 
Representation.............- 9, 648 10,300 || Representation. _...........- 9, 500 9, 000 

Die Pettiietene cane 23, 335 | 25, 090 |) PO eae au 74, 299 72, 256 
SSE eS aS OO 








Ce a Ae Re I OO a ag ae nae 
x per 3 a ahs ie i 5 ak a 2 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952—Continued 


FAR EAST—Continued 


; ™ 
Fiscal | Fiscal 
year 1951 | year 1952 


Area and type of allowance yan hast yeentae Area and type of allowance | 


INDONESIA | NEW CALEDONIA 


Post allowance $6, 489 || Living quarters 
Living qooren . te 4 Temporary lodging.-__-..__-- 
Temporar in B36 | 5 oe 
eo 1, 260 || Official residence -__-_...----| 
Separate maintenance - -...._| 1,950 || Representation..._._....._-- 
Marine guard 7, 152 
Official residence. ........-- , 250 | 2, 500 Tee ds.-.. 
Representation 7, 100 
——  —_—_—— PHILIPPINES 
Total 40, 441 

===: || Post gllowance 
MALAYA Living quarters 
Temporary lodging 
Post allowance 15, O08 it DO iictire sess. ascenrene 
Living quarters | 8,750 || Separate maintenance __-.---_| 
Temporary lodging 6,172 || Marine guard 
| 980 || Official residence -__-_._-..--| 
Separate maintenance | | 2,197 || Representation..........-- --| 
Marine guard ‘ 7, 152 
Official residence 1 1, 800 Tetihi.i-.- . 


Representation ‘ 
SUMMARY TOTAL 





——————S=  ———— Post allowance... --...---.- : 150,205 | 147,813 
THAILAND Living quarters.......---..-.| 95,354 | 143, 926 
Temporary lodging ....-----| 31,313 | 37, 157 
Post allowance | y Pransier....2. a 15, 058 | 17, 807 
Living quarters.............-| , 872 | . 466 Separate maintenance? ---- 35, 331 | 55, 000 
Temporary lodging--...-.---| i 3.754 || Marine guard. __. 41,770 | 63, 176 
Trantss eti nn... | | , || Oificial residence. - cone 23, 977 | 

Separate maintenance 5 ’ || Representation... ......---- 

Marine guard 
Official residence 
Representation 








GOLD COAST, WEST AFRICA 


Pin cs doh titicimak wonw ace 


Quarters. || Temporary lodging 


\| Transfer... .... Pts eae en 
| Marine guard | 
Official residence . . ......_. i 
Representation 


emporary lodging. -_.......- hs 
Marine guard 
| Official residence 7, 394 
| Representation 10, 444 | 


emporary lodging.._.______! |__ 105, 253 


Official residence 
Representation 


| RS Wek noo ie 

| Temporary lodging... -___.. 

| Transfer 

. | Marine guard - --.-.. 

Questere | | Official residence 
emporary lodging... | Representation 

Separate maintenance 

Marine guard 

Official residence 

Representation 








? Posts in Iraq not centralized for accounting purposes. 
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Statement of allowances by type and country for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952—Continued 


NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA—Continued 





Area and type of allowance 





IRAQ (BASRA)—continued 
Official residence ____......-- $420 $480 
Representation... ......_..-- 600 700 
PS Ge ion ceee 3, 693 4, 948 
LEBANON 
Ss See 13, 370 14, 000 
Quarters_______ 23, 823 23, 500 
Temporary lodging _ 1, 063 504 
7 eee Re ier 
Marine guard _____ . wuetapniecuueetunes 14, 156 
Official residence -_ . _-__....- 3, 100 3, 100 
Representation. ___.__- 7, 575 6, 500 
sc. 49, 081 61, 760 
—S SEE 
LIBYA 
RE Wt suicc. 
NN rae a 972 1, 100 
emporary lodging-_-...._-.- 1, 097 112 
Official residence. ____....._- 200 300 
Representation__...........- 600 600 
ek ie 3, 348 2, 112 | 
EGYPT 
RoR ioe 21, 904 oo 
NN a ares ects i a sical 58, 401 54, 000 
Temporary lodging _---.....- 8, 929 4, 144 
eg Gia 150 300 
Marine guard. -_-__. owe 04: G89 t.o5 cies 
Official residence - - . _------ | 12, 195 11, 460 
Representation ___._.----- 11, 606 11, 150 
Total_...-. Bh concen 127, 867 81, 054 
CEYLON g ne ae ae 
Be ae pel 2,419 2, 350 
Quarters | 1, 698 1, 600 
Temporary lodging. | 1,17 896 
Transfer cae | 30 275 
Marine guard_ asfoeut 7, 385 
Official residence - - -_....-..- | 1, 450 1, 500 
Representation. _.___._._--- 4, 473 4, 650 
Tete: .c...- ate ll, 510 18, 656 
——_—E——— 
PAFISTAN (DACCA)! 
ed ' 2, 889 3, 780 
Temporary lodging. ----...--|.-..----.-.- 168 
Official residence _ -_------- -- 189 360 
Representation. -_.........--- | 600 | 600 
Pe icccseanctase | 3, 678 | 4,908 | 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA ack ; 
me CR ee kt 5, 363 | 5, 300 
NIE oily on Si wetceie entasoniind | 1, 757 1, 500 
emporary lodging --------- | 64 560 
See nn ome 300 300 
Separate maintenance 796 400 
cial residence - - . _ -- - - ---- 950 | 1,000 
Representation ___._...--. .| 1,900 | 1, 750 
 astacmetadoraniesol naemaeench 
SND Oo a ante cne 11, 130 10, 810 
tet ses | a 
ainsi el 2,014 | 3, 360 
No SUN bin caistensinn nent 11,491 | 11, 000 
Temporary lodging 1, 399 | 504 
OO Eee 150 | 150 
Marine guard _- 18, 435 | 24, 624 
Official residence 2, 648 3, 000 
Representation. _-..........- 4, 850 4. 650 
rea ndredigiatchscies 40, 987 47, 288 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 


year 1951 | year 1952 























| 


Area and type of allowance 


TANGANYIKA 


NN eg . cleaniarewrud 
emporary lodging 


7S 
5 
ae 
ag 
2 
= 
<i 
& 


haarine ¢ guard 
Official residence _________._- 
Representation. -_-.-...-...- 


uarters___ 
emporary lodging-. ---- coh 
Marine guard 
Official residence - -....-._- 
Representation. --.....-..--.- 


PALESTINE 
an haundiae’ 
Quarters__..__- ccaneeenin 
Temporary lodging _- 
| Transfer 





i Marine guard. .............. 


Official residence -- --.- ~~ _-- 
Representation- -_---- ni nga 


Toul... =. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Temporary lodging ._._.__- 
Separate maintenance. ____. 


Official residence - - - -- - 
Representation- - - - - 


ete oss ~ an 


AFGHANISTAN 
Post. eS 
uarters.....__. 
emporary lodging... 


| Separate maintenance -_----- 


| Marine guard_.............- 
| Official residence -___..__.-- 
Representation. -.-.--....--- 


PAFISTAN (FARACHI)! 


Pict i ede idence 
| Quarters. - - . - 
Temporary lodging. 
(i 
Separate maintenanee __ 
| Marine guard. ate 
| Official residence ___- 

Representation. --_-- -- 


KUWAIT 
Post_- 
T emporary jodging.. 
Official residence - 
Representation. 


1 Posts in Pakistan not centralized for accounting purposes. 





Marine guard .--.........-.-- | 


Dns seewxens «400005 


Fiscal Fisca] 
year 1951 | year 1952 


_—— 
— 



































$104 $360 
evan pices 168 
104 528 
6, 539 6, 650 
300 300 
wae eeee nnn. 5,714 
670 600 
900 1, 500 
| 8,400 | 15, 604 
—— ees se 
14, 460 15, 460 
7,420 4,420 
| 1,749 672 
lcametictine 25, 200 
| 1,190 1, 500 
950 1, 500 
25,769 | 48, 752 
| —_————_— 
13, 106 | 14, 500 
6,725 | . 5,725 
2, 410 | 560 
150 150 
| 34,611 42,000 
| 720 1,000 
| 1, 600 1,750 
: 59,322 | 65, 685 
ae 
| 10, 420 14, 186 
a 806 
3, 022 3, 760 
cade ails 5,714 
2, 350 2, 500 
| 4, 750 | 4, 150 
| 20,542! 31,208 

| 8, 631 8,7 
9, 110 8, 000 
121 336 

i... 

oa | 16, 416 
679 | 1, 500 
3, 189 2, 800 
| 22,458 | 37,752 
| 15,298 | 15, 500 
1,179 1, 100 
476 | 1, 792 
350 350 
23 a 425 
MS AS! 16, 416 
2, 800 2, 600 
6, 600 | 6, 980 
26,703 | 45, 163 
salen 1, 500 
cannes ce -=} 168 
‘icebudies | 300 
ounadeetiela | 500 
2, 468 


Sea 


+ eg ie 
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Statement of allowances by type. and country for the fiscal years 1961 and 
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NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA—Oontinued 




































































| 
Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal 
Area and type of allowance year 1951 | year 1952 | Area and type of allowance year 1951 | year 1952 
— eae Qa eer oy (eg es LT 
NIGERIA, BRITISH WEST ] FENYA (NAIROBI)!—€on. 
AFRICA | 
WR i ncinerGiaaniatunsces $310 $500 || Official residenee-..........-- $1, 995 $1,970 
Temporary lodging. pee eaiaien | mene nadtiinniiel 168 || Representation. -_--...----- 2, 400 2, 500 
Transfers........-.--.- as 300 300 || a 
Separate maintenance. -. ---- 1, 033 1, 456 || OUT dstdincikindna: 6, 903 6, 732 
Official residence. - ......---- 435 480 || .SSSS SSS = = 
Representation - .......-...- 1, 200 800 || INDIA | 
———— || Post....................---- 35, 236 
_ | 3, 278 3,7 1} quarters ices st 28, 548 
riataW 1 —— == || Temporary Wc eddies 6, 735 
PAFISTAN (LAHORE) PRR see 4,029 
eh ee Lien gtce wane 4, 187 4,200 || Separate maintenance ------ 2,014 
ee ee Ee a | 2, 622 Best PN WS ohn ccc ccanehectoneteaa 
Temporary lodging.........- | 370 448 || Official residence - - --.-.------ 5, 224 
‘Transfer ‘ maeds 725 713 || Representation. ---.--. fecha inks 14, 850 
Separate maintemance______- OOP tasimesinia i} 
Official residence. .........-- 940 900 || I sicticisecis. 3s. e 
Representation... ...-.--.- 900 | 900 | 
; EERE — || CYPRUS 
Welib h 5 ccc 10, 392 | @ 000 Wie Si a oc 
SSS SSS SSS SSS uarters ? pet 
BELCIAN COYyco || Temporary lodging. acai de ae 0 1 RC a 
Peta Soo aaa 4, 669 4,700 1 Marine guard. .__..-____- ie cotewammate 
Nd, la thitanninchn cues 110 |........-. |} Official residence... .......- 
emporary lodging-..-_.-.-- 78 616 || Representation.-.....-.-...- 
TTR calc Lahaesapdencnne 150 150 || 
Official residence........... 564 | 860 || a ec ak 
Representation. ........--.-- 1, 480 1, 500 |} ee 
— _—_— } SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
WOE ioedel dn wcsks 7,051 | 7,826 | 
ae ae, | Quarters ___._- sasmaace| 1, 967 1, 300 
MOZAMBIQUE || Temporary lodging _- as eenaetbindh | 192 112 
Pek Sb anitine shh bikers sgeeuie 2, 268 2, 300 | Official residence. --.........- 125 300 
RSs 2, 910 | 2,500 || Representation.............- 804 1, 500 
Temporary lodging.........- 580 224 || a 
es tek Lanateneaene 150 150 || ila chowtedncdiene | 3, 178 3, 212 
Official residence __.......--- 300 300 Se ees 
Representation.._..........- 691 | 700 | MOROCCO | 
RE no ee 6, 899 | C376: Bes. 2s igi dec. - cia 33, 615 26, 000 
= === || Temporary ene am 1, 851 840 
ANGOLA \| ‘Transfer 5 otdkl 125 125 
Post... Lees stan ee welalaames 851 900 || Marine guard. .............. 21, 545 38, 213 
Que arters__... ae anand Tie seid Official residence. ..........- 3, 091 3, 410 
Temporary ‘lodging. ids dd bbb 162 224 |} Representation... ....-.... eS 6, 398 6, 850 
TRIE. fo oir dactacsas ai 100 100 pa 
Official residence ........---- 219 | 600 || WM. il. |___ 86, 625 75, 438 
Representation.............- 500 | 500 | See a eee 
-—__———} — | IRAN ! 
el as... isi al 1, 878 aes Tt Pahecciiia..s-.4. 44, 052 | 44, 000 
paid Te === | = at | 42, 466 25, 000 
ieee (eomnenay | || Temporary lodging.----.. ‘ 27, 270 | 3, 360 
CEG in bh sc annscirscreel 1,484 ee ee eee 150 150 
Temporary lodging. 112 |! Separate maintenance. -____- 1, 153 2, 187 
——_—___—_|—__——- || Marine guard . | 36, 439 44, 956 
ak, iis 1, 484 812 Official residence. . ..... | 8, 200 | 7, 800 
Se | Se Representation. _........_.- 11, 000 | . 10,935 
LIRERIA i —— ——— 
Post ere tas. cao 8,037 8,000 || eee 170, 730 | 138, 388 
Quarters... ___- 623 tes at ee 
Temporary lodging. ES) fis 32 1,120 || ISRAEL | 
Separate maintenance....__. 1,456 j.....- tN Sc diedhidi whe bene ea 32, 860 33, 000 
Official residence. . _- pecs 1,449 1,500 || Quarters..___- 27, 952 20, 000 
Representation.............- 4,750 | 4, 150 || Temporary lodging. - 1, 734 1, 344 
_-- eee TF NOE Sd bak a cucnwsenauos 150 150 
FOU serine sce nee eel 16, 315 14,770 |) a guard ; 41, 801 42, 000 
a . === || Official residence... ......--.- 1, 635 2, 280 
KENYA (NAIROBI)! ii Representation.............. 3, 508 4, 550 
i ee 2, 248 2,000 | —_—___/—_ 
Temporary lodging. __.._._- 110 112 Total 109, 640 40 | 103, 324 
TRO eee eet 150 150 oe sSses = 


! Posts in Pakistan and Kenya not centralized for 


accounting purposes, 
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NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA—Continued 









































Fiscal Fiscal Fiscai Fiscal 
Area and type of allowance year 1951 | year 1952 Area and type of allowance year 1951 | year 1952 
LIBYA MALTA 
Ra cn baieate $3, 471 $2, 000 ua’ haa Spree $3, 367 
porary lodging..._._.__. 56 mporary lodging... .......}.........-- 
CCR incncnodcka leben see 8,181 || Official residence... _........ 685 
Official residence ____._.____. 1, 900 1,800 || Representation. ............. 425 
presentation. _-_........._. 2, 335 2, 000 
os WOR i iicicasans 4,477 
tae 7, 977 14, 037 
TOTAL 
TUNISIA ee dk OEE cn nwlaracae 311, 505 
WN aie Aa SS bd 4 acess st a ae : uarters ys | 425, 056 
Seer Retitern---->=-<2= 8, 187 5,000 || Temporary lodging. _--_.__-- 78, 277 
emporary lodging. ._______- | 998 448 | RR ccc c cal 8, 254 
Official residence... ________ 1, 175 1,200 || Separate maintenance.......| 12, 376 12, 133 
Representation.........._._- 1, 800 1, 500 || Marine guard. -_...._........ 194, 957 458, 401 
—_--——— Official residence... ..._.... 84, 502 87, 440 
eet ert. 12, 57: 8, 14 Representation. __._._.....-- 138, 968 139, 500 
SSS — —-4 ——_— 
| eS ee 1, 254, 795 | 1, 413, 332 
GERMANY 
Gere ite leteinceieciatbiaieeron $3, 078 $3,078 || Official residence... ......-.- $3, 216 $4, 000 
emporary lodging. --._.-.-- 244 2, 468 || Representation...-.......... 11, 680 11, 600 
RE orcber i eiakin w dincleceion 200 1, 550 


Marine guard.....-.-..-----]----------- 14, 904 heh ce a 18, 368 37, 600 


The tabulation on page 138 of these hearings sets out the types of allowances 
for which the various categories of Foreign Service personnel qualify under 
regulations. 


1953 PUBLIC AFFAIRS BUDGET 


Senator McCarran. Now, turning to the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, Mr. Sargeant, the estimate is in the amount of $1,504,- 
865 and 276 employees. This is a slight reduction under the operating 
level for the current fiscal year. 

A 10-percent cut in this office would result in your having about 
250 employees. Do you believe that you can do a good job in the 
domestic public-information field with 250 employees? 

— Sargeant. Mr. Chairman, I will have to say to you truth- 
f 

Rennie McCarran. You have just come in to the‘office, have you 
not? 

Mr. SarGeant. Yes, sir; I have. I will have to say to you truth- 
fully, on the basis of my inspection of the work that is now being done, 
the current workload, and any estimates that we can make of the 
workload for the fiscal year 1953, that I believe the quality of the work 
would suffer under a 10-percent cut. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let me say that I have been one of the 
critics of that particular phase. I hope the quality has risen a little 
bit, because the quality was not anything to shout about. I have 
tried to bring the quality up, and I have tried to make it so it will be 
possible to bring the quality up; and I hope that the change will 
effect that. 

Do these 276 employees cover all that cre engaged in that depart- 
ment! 





eae ee mr re en 
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UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF 


Mr. Sarawant. Yes, sir; it does, Mr. Chairman. It covers the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, it covers the 
Office of Public Affairs and its four constituent divisions, and it covers 
the UNESCO relations staff. 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Chairman, was your question directed at the 

roblem of whether or not there are additional staff by way of reim- 
unicaidende? 

Senator McCarran. I did not catch your question. 

Mr. Wiuser. You asked whether or not this covered the total staff. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Wiser. I just wanted to be sure that we were responsive. 
Did. you mean whether it included all of the reimbursable staff that 
we get also? 

Senator McCarran. Yes; I want to cover everything. I want to 
know whether it covers everything or not. This does not cover the 
USIE, does it? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir, it does not cover USIE, or other reim- 
bursements. 

Senator McCarran. Does that come under you? 

Mr. SarGeant. No, sir, it does not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Humeusine. That has been separated out, Senator, under a 
separate administration; and Dr. Wilson Compton will be here to 
justify that in detail. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, just what do these 276 em- 
ployees do? I take it they are stationed here in Washington? 

Mr. Sargeant. Yes, sir, these employees are all stationed in 
Washington. 

ACTIVITIES 


Senator McCarran. Now, are you sufficiently familiar with your 
new position to give me an answer to just what they do? If you are 
not, why, you can call on some of your assistants to give us the 
answer. 

Mr. SarGeant. I think, Mr. Chairman, I could give you an answer, 
and if any details need to be added I will be glad to ask my colleagues 
here to supply it. 

The positions that we are discussing for the fiscal year 1953 cover 
three units. First there is the office of the Assistant Secretary himself 
which will carry out the kind of function which he has been doing in 
the past. That includes the supervision of the Office of Public Af- 
fairs and the supervision of the UNESCO relations staff. It includes 
the work as a staff adviser to the Secretary of State and his top officers, 
describing to them the domestic and foreign public opinion attitudes 
toward major issues of foreign policy. 

Within the divisions of the Office of Public Affairs there are these 
functions that are carried out: First of all, there is the function of 
obtaining from the private organizations and the American people 
the opinions and questions that they have about foreign-policy issues. 
And I know that you, Mr. Chairman, are thoroughly familiar with 
the ways in which that is done, including the meetings that are held 
at the request of private organizations from time to time with top 
officers of the Department and other officers of related agencies of 
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the Government in which these questions are discussed and at which 
the organization representatives have an opportunity to present their 
views and to ask questions of the officers largely responsible. 


DIVISION OF HISTORICAL POLICY RESEARCH 


In addition, there is the work that is carried out by the Division 
of Historical Policy Research under Dr. Bernard Noble. 

Senator McCarran. How many are employed in that? 

Mr. SarGeant. In the Division of Historical Policy Research there 
are involved 61 positions. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? Get right down to bedrock 
and tell me what the individuals do. 

Mr. Sarceant. They do the following things: There is a group 
engaged in research itself, and that group consists—— 

Senator McCarran. Research into what? 

Mr. SarGceant. Research on American diplomacy and our relations 
with other governments. I will give you an example which I think 
will make it clearer. 

At the time we were considering whether Italy might be able to 
revise its peace treaties in order to have a defense force, it was this 
group within the Division of Historical Policy Research that went 
back, examined the records of the negotiations of the Italian Peace 
Treaty, and rendered to the officers of the department concerned 
a factual statement on what the history was of these military 
clauses 

Senator McCarran. How many people did it take to do that? 
How many people did it take to find out what the Italians could do in 
the way of amending their peace treaty? 

Mr. Sarceant. I don’t know how many people were involved in 
that. I will ask Mr. Sannebeck whether he has an estimate on that 
particular study. Mr. Sannebeck is executive officer of the Office of 
Public Affairs. 

Senator McCarran. All right. How many people did it take to 
find out whether the Italians could amend their peace treaty or not? 

Mr. Sanneseck. I am sorry, but I do not have that because that 
was 1 of 59 completed studies. There are 26 people there and they 
worked on 59 major studies of that type during the year. 

Senator McCarran. It should not have taken a great many to 
determine that. 

Mr. Sanneseck. Not on that particular study. 

Senator McCarran. One good man ought to have done it in a 
couple of days. 

Mr. SarGeant. I used that as an example, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, you gave me that as an example, and I 
am trying to find out what your example amounts to. 

Mr. Sarceant. This is the type of research that is carried out by 
one particular branch of the Division of Historical Policy Research. 

Senator McCarran. Give me another example. 





KOREAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. SarGeant. Another example would be a running account of 
the negotiations, starting from the 25th of June 1950, obtained day 
by day, on everything related to the policies toward Korea. This is 
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the kind of project which the Secretary himself asked to be started 
directly after the invasion occurred in Korea, and it maintains for 
the policy officers a complete record of the various exchanges and 
negotiations that are involved. 

Senator McCarran. Exchanges of what? 

Mr. SarGEANT. This would include an analysis of the highly classi- 
fied information resulting from teletype conferences between the 
United States and the United Nations Command in Korea and in 
Japan, and it would include exchanges of notes between our Govern- 
ment and the United Nations governments that are involved in the 
action in Korea. It maintains a current record right up to date. 

Senator McCarran. How many people are devoting their time 
to that? 

Mr. SarGEANT. During the past fiscal year there have been as 
many as seven people involved in the operation, reaching peaks of 
seven at times when it has been necessary to develop a particular 
summary for a specific meeting or a specific series of policy decisions. 

Senator McCarran. Seven ‘people for a year; is that what we are to 
understand? 

Mr. SARGEANT. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are devoting their full time? 

Mr. Sar@uant. No; I would not be correct if I told you that seven 
people were devoting their full time. There have been periods of 
peak activity, such as at the time when we first initiated the truce 
negotiations, seven people working full time on it. But the maximum 
has been seven. I would say that the average number of full-time 
workers on this project has been less than that. Mr. Sannebeck, can 
you give me a rough estimate on the average number? 

Mr. SANNEBECK. Probably four or five. 

Senator McCarran. Four or five full time? 

Mr. SARGEANT. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. During the year; for a year? 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


All right, now you intend to employ 61, and you have had 64, have 
you not? 

Mr. SarGeant. Yes, sir; we have had 64. This is a reduction of 
three positions over the number that we have had. 

Senator McCarran. Well, that accounts for 7 and 4 are 11 out of 
the 64. Now, what are the rest of them doing? 

Mr. Humetsine. You are generous, Mr. Chairman, in accepting our 
maximum figure of seven and not the average of four or five. 

Senator McCarran. I do not know whether it is seven or four or 
five. I take it as it comes along. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Sargeant. The remaining people, if we will count 11 out of 26 
here, Mr. Chairman, are engaged in this particular branch, where 
there are 26 in all, in continuing studies of American diplomacy, some 
of them relating to the preparation for upcoming international con- 
ferences such as the conference of the deputies to the foreign ministers 
that was held in Paris last April. Others operate on specific research 
problems, some of which will take as long as a month to complete. 
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I find that over the past fiscal year we have a list of 59 specific 
projects which were completed by this group of people, and they in- 
clude United States policy regarding Formosa, United States policy 
in the Korean crisis, United States policy in the Soviet Union 

Senator McCarran. Well, is this a policy-making group? 

Mr. SarGEAnt. No, sir; this is a group which draws together all 
of the documents and all of the basic information which have been 
underneath the formation of policy, brings it together in comprehen- 
sive, tightly written form so that any policy officer of the Department 
may see very readily what the development of a particular policy has 
been. But this unit does not form policy. It is purely a research unit. 





ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. All right. Now, in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary an estimated 18 positions at an annual salary rate of 
— are required for the operation of the office. Is that your 
office? 

Mr. SARGEANT. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. These positions are needed by the Assistant 
Secretary to assist him in carrying out his responsibility for the 
direction and the coordination of the Office of Public Affairs, the 
UNESCO relations staff, and the United States International 
Information and Educational Exchange program. The broad objec- 
tives of the organizational units of the public affairs area of the De- 
partment of State have been described above and will be expanded 
in greater detail under the specific unit justifications below. 

Going above we find that the first objective of the public-affairs 
area is to keep the Secretary of State informed of public-opinion 
trends and reactions on topics which are directly concerned wit the 
developing and formulating of United States foreign policy. What 
does that mean, reading newspapers and periodicals and giving the 
Secretary of State a boil-down on that? 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC STUDIES 


Mr. SarGeant. Yes, sir; it does. This work is done primarily 
through the unit described as the Division of Public Studies, and their 
sources of information are primarily these, Mr. Chairman: 

They first of all review editorials in some 88 daily newspapers. 
They look at the columns that are written by about 43 writers and 
commentators. They have about 100 magazines which they skim 
through to see what opinions are being expressed on foreign-policy 
issues. They look at the transcripts of radio broadcasts by some 40 
commentators and perhaps 5 or 6 public-opinion forums of the type 
of the American Town Meeting of the Air or the University of Chicago 
Round Table. They also have available the normal results of public 
opinion polling organizations which are published in the newspapers. 

They also get what we call leadership opinion. We get bulletins 
from as many as 60 or 70 of the national private organizations which 
would include the American Legion or the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and so forth; and they analyze those bulletins to see 
what opinions are being expressed by the leadership and the member- 
ship. 
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Taking all of these sources of information, including such material 
as we get in the news columns of the newspapers and in the Congres- 
sional Weotiil they present summaries of public opinion. These are 
factual summaries. They are boil-downs, one of which is done on a 
day-by-day basis in a two- or three-page form which goes to the Secre- 
tary and other top officers of the Department. A little more detailed 
one is prepared in weekly form, and about twice a month studies of 
special issues are made. 


ADVISORY FUNCTION ON INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Senator McCarran. I note that the fifth objective listed of the 
public affairs area is making recommendations to the Secretary of 
State on policy matters pertaining to the frequency aspects of inter- 
national voice broadcasting. What does that mean? 

Mr. SARGEANT. That means, Mr. Chairman, that in the inter- 
national broadcasting field, where most of the problems relate to 
shortwave broadcasting, the Assistant Secretary has responsibility 
for advising top officers of the Department what policies should be 
followed in attempting in international negotiations to secure certain 
portions of the spectrum for international voice broadcasting as op- 
posed to the competing demands of military services, commercial 
point-to-point broadcasting, and so forth. 

Senator McCarran. Well, does that mean that they look at the 
script that is used in the Voice of America broadcasts? 

Mr. Sarceant. No, sir; that is not related to the content. This is 
related entirely to the very technical problem of what frequencies 
may be used by the transmitters of the Voice of America in their 
international broadcasting. It has nothing to do with content, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They are limited to that? 

Mr. SARGEANT. Yes, sir. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Senator McCarran. Recommending to Secretary of State the 
best methods for conveying information to the American public so that 
they are kept well informed of international problems and the factors 
involved in the shaping of United States foreign policy. 

Mr. SarGceant. Yes, sir. That function is one that is carried out 
in two ways: through the summaries of public opinion that I have 
described, my job is to keep the Secretary of State and other top 
officers informed of major areas of dispute, major areas of understand- 
ing, and major areas of ignorance of foreign policy matters. It is also 
a job for the Assistant Beusehiery to recommend to the Secretary of 
State and his principal officers ways of getting facts to the American 
public that bear on these foreign policy decisions. 

And as I know you are well aware, Mr. Chairman, this is done 
primarily through the work of the Office of Public Affairs by such 
means as meetings, at their request, with representatives of national 
private organizations, through publications of the Department, 
through participation in radio and television shows, through speeches 
of the Department officers, and so forth. 
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PUBLIC CONFERENCES 


Senator McCarran. I have been advised that the Office of Public 
Affairs holds numerous so-called briefings and invites groups here to 
Washington from all over the country. Will you explain to the 
committee who pays the bills for these briefings? Does the State 
1 jaan pay the traveling expenses of these people who come 

ere? 

Mr. Saraeant. No, sir. I should say, first of all, that these meet- 
ings are held at the request of the private organizations who are 
briefed. Secondly, they are held normally here in Washington, and 
the individuals or their organizations pay all of the expenses involved 
in the travel or participation of these people in the conferences. The 
State Department assumes no obligations for the cost of these confer- 
ences other than contributing the time of officers of the Department 
and other agencies of the Government in taking part in the actual 
program of briefing and discussion. 

Senator McCarran. On page 172 of the justifications you state: 

In carrying out the Division’s responsibility for maintaining contact with the 
American public through local, national, and regional organizations, such as 
en labor, farm, civic, business, and so forth, activities in 1951 included the 
0. y : 

Twenty-two conferences were held with representatives of non-governmental 
organizations. 

Who were they? What are those non-governmental organizations? 

Mr. SarGeant. I will name a few of those that I can recall, and I 
will be glad to supply a complete list for the record, if you would like 
to have that. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have that. 

Mr. Sarcgeant. They would include, for example, the American 
Legion, the AMVETS, the American Veterans Committee, Catholic 
War Veterans of the U. S. A., the Jewish War Veterans, and they 
would include representatives of a number of church groups. They 
would include representatives of the-CIO and of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. They would have included representatives of organi- 
zations such as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. I will be 
glad to supply a complete list for the record. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have a list of what groups came 
here. 

To continue, 23 background meetings for national organization 
representatives and 36 special meetings were held for individual 
groups at their request. May we have a breakdown or a list of those 
who come under those headings, please? 

Mr. Sareeant. Yes, sir, I will be glad to supply that. 

Senator McCarran. Other major services to organizations in- 
cluded: (1) providing information on our foreign relations, including 
the United Nations; (2) seeking organization views and advice on 
foreign policy and seeing that the information reaches the appropriate 
officers of the Department; and (3) advising non-governmental or- 
ganizations on current and forthcoming foreign policy problems for 
inclusion in their annual work programs. 

I think I would like to have for the record the same information 
= all of those organizations that came here during the year, if you 
please. 
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Mr. Sarcuant. I will supply that. 
Senator McCarran. Will you name them, please. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Non-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT CONFERENCES ARRANGED 
BY THE Division or Pustic Liaison, Fiscan YBAR 1951 


Advertising Council 

African Methodist Zion Episcopal Church Board of Christian Education 
Aircraft Industries of America 

Air Transport Association of America 

Altrusa International, Inc. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
American Academy of Political and Social Seience 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association for the United Nations 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Association of Eneiiteers 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of Social Workers 

American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 
American Bar Association 

American Chemical Society 

American Baptist Convention (Council on Christian Social Progress) 
American Civil Liberties Union 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Federation of Labor 

Ame-ican Council of Voluntary Agencies 

American Council on Education 

Amevican Et ical Urion 

American Fe‘m Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Arts 

American Federation of Soroptimist 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Home Economic Association 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Chemical Ergineers 

American Institute of Pacific Relations 

American Jewish Congress 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 
American Junior Red Cross 

American Legion, The 

American Library Association 

American Lutheran Church 

American Medical Association 

American National Red Cross 

American Nurses’ Association 

American Peace Society 

American Political Science Association 

American Social Hveiene Association 

American Societv of Civil Enrineers 

American Unitarian Association 

American Veterans Committee, Inc. 

American Veterans of World War II 

American Vocational Association 

American War Dads 

American Women’s Voluntary Services 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Associated Church Press 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Law Schools 

Association of Army and Navy Wives 

Association of Junior Leagues of America 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Atlantic Union Committee 
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Non-GoveRNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT CONFERENCES ARRANGED 
k8yY THE Division oF Pusuic Liaison, Fiscan Year 1951—Continued 


Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 

Baptist Committee on Public Affairs 

B'nai B’rith 

B’nai B’rith Women’s Supreme Council 

Brookings Institute 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

CARE 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 

Catholic Association for International Peace 

Catholic War Veterans of the U. S. A. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 

Church of the Brethren 

Church of Christ, Scientist 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

Church Peace Union 

Civitan International 

Columbus Town Meeting 

Commerce and Industry Association of New York City 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
Commission on Youth Service Projects 

Committee for Economic Development 

Committee on Education for Lasting Peace 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
Common Cause 

Common Council for American Unity 

Congregational Christian Church of the U. S. A. Council for Social Action 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 

Council on Christian Social Progress 

Council on Foreign Relations 

Council on World Affiairs, Cleveland 

Country Women’s Council, U. 8. A. 

Dames of Loyal Legion of United States 

Democratic National Committee, Women’s Division 
Disabled American Veterans 

Disciples of Christ 

Engineers Joint Council 

Evangelical United Brethren Church 

Federal Union, Inc. 

Foreign Policy Association 

Four-H Club, Extension Service 

Friends’ General Conference 

Friends’ Committee on National Legislation 

Friends’ Peace Committee 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts 

Hadassah 

Hoover Library, Stanford University 

Institute of International Education 

Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia 

Institute on World Organization ; 

International Association of Machinists 

International Road Federation 4 
International House | 
Jewish War Veterans of U. 8S. A. 
Knights of Columbus, Order of 
Knights of Pythias 

Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
League of Women Voters of the United States 
Lions International 

Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 
Mennonite Church 
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Non-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT CONFERENCES ARRANGED 
BY THD Division or Pusiic Liaison, Fiscau Year 1951—Continued 


Methodist Church, Board of Missions and Church Extension, Women’s Division 

Military Order of the World Wars 

National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 

National Association of Evangelicals 

National Association of Magazine Publishers 

National Association of Manufacturers 

National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Association of Women Lawyers 

National Baptist Convention of the U.S. A. 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House 

National Citizens Committee for United Nations Day 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

National Congress of Parent-Teachers Associations 

National Consumers League 

National Cotton Council 

National Council on the Prevention of War 

National Council of American Importers 

National Council of Catholic Men 

National Council of Catholic Women 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Negro Women 

National Council of the Churches, Division of Foreign Missions 

National Council of the Churches, General Department of United Church Women 

National Council of Women of the U.S. A. 

National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

National Education Association 

National Federation of American Shipping 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 

National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Division of Christian Social 
Relations 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 

National Farm and Garden Association 

National Farmers Union (Farmers Education and Cooperative Union) 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Federation of Women’s Republican Clubs 

National Foreign Trade Council 

National Fraternal Congress of America 

National Fraternal Council of Churches 

National Grange 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Ladies’ Auxiliary, Jewish War Veterans of the United States 

National League of American Pen Women 

National Lutheran Council 

National Mitk Producers Federation 

National Planning Association 

National Retail Drygoods Association 

National Research Council 

National Sales Executives 

National Service Board 

National Small Businessmen’s Association 

National Social Welfare Assembly 

National Society, New England Women 

National Society, D. A. R. 

National Society of Professional Engineers 

National University Extension Association 

National Women’s Conference of the American Ethical Union 

National Woman’s Forum 

National Woman's Party 
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Non-GovERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT CONFERENCES ARRANGED 
BY THE Division or Pusuic Liawon, Fiscat Year 1951-—-Continued 


New York State Citizens Council 

Optimist International 

Order of the Sons of Italy 

Outdoor Advertising Association 

Peoples Mandate Committee 

P. E. O. Sisterhood 

Pilot Club International 

Post War World Council 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. (South) 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. (North) 
Quota Club International 

Rabbinical Assembly of America 

Regular Veterans’ Association 

Religions Society of Friends, Peace Board 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Reserve Officers Association of the U. 8. A. 
Rockefeller Foundation 

Save the Children Federation 

Service Bureau for Women’s Organizations 
Seventh Day Adventists, General Conference 
Social Science Research Council 

Synagogue Council of America 

Unitarian Service Committee, Incorporated 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
United Steel Workers of America 

United Student Christian Council 

United Synagogue of America 

United World Federalists, U. 8. A., Ine. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
Washington Federation of Churches 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 

Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs 

World Affairs Council of Northern California 
World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 

World Affairs Council of Rhode Island 

World Alliance for International Friendship Through Religion 
World Peace Foundation 

Women’s Nationa! Republican Clubs of New York 
Young Women’s Cheistian Association 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Senator McCarran. Now, for the Division of Publications you 
want 84 people. What do they do? What does the personnel do? 

Mr. SarGeant. The Division of Publications is that unit-of the 
whole Department of State that is responsible for every publication 
that the Department issues. I am going to ask Mr. Thompson, who 
is Chief of that Division, and who is very familiar with its operations, 
to give you an answer to that question. 7 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Sargeant. He will give you an answer that will be entirely 
responsive, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. We do several types of work, Mr. Chairman. 
For one thing, we have a small staff of writers who prepare many of 
these pamphlets and leaflets that are issued by the Department of 
State. 

Senator McCarran. Are they regularly employed? 

Mr. Tuompson. They are regularly employed writers. They are 
on a full-time basis. 
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Senator McCarran. Do they write whatever they see fit? 

Mr. Toompson. No. What they attempt to do—— 

Senator McCarran. Do not tell me what they attempt to do, 
state what they do. 

Mr. Tuompson. As Mr. Sargeant has already pointed out, we try 
to determine those aspects of foreign policy on which the American 
people would like to have information. Then we take those particular 
problems and develop pamphlets or leaflets to clarify for the American 
people those particular problems as they develop over the course of 
the year. 

Senator McCarran. Who passes on what they produce? 

Mr. Tuomprson. The projects are initially started with the general 
approval of the key officers under Mr. Sargeant up to and including 
him. Insofar as the actual writing goes, that would be carried out 
by one of my writers. 

After a rough draft has been prepared, it would then be submitted 
to the appropriate areas in the Department for clearance. After it 
had been cleared in all of the various interested areas of the Depart- 
ment, I would then submit it to Mr. Sargeant for final review before 
it was published. That would be the general pattern we would follow 
there. 

EDITING BRANCH 


In addition to this staff of writers who prepare popular materials 
for the American public, we have a foreign relations editing branch 
that is engaged in the editing of foreign relations volumes which are 
being compiled in the Division of Historical Policy Research. Mr. 
Sargeant has already mentioned that. 

That is a full-time occupation for that group of people. Those 
volumes, as you probably are well aware, are large volumes running 
to 1,100 and 1,200 pages each, involving an enormous amount of 
editing work. That is the specific function of that branch. 

They also are responsible for the editing of our German war docu- 
ments volumes, another important scholarly compilation that we are 
engaged in publishing. 

Then the general editing branch of the division is concerned with 
the over-all editing responsibilities for the entire Department of 
State, whether the materials are prepared in my division or not. If 
it is something that is to be published, it is given final editing in my 
general editing branch before it is transferred to the Government 
Printing Office. I refer to such publications as the Diplomatic List, 
which is prepared in another area of the Department but which is 
edited in my general editing branch before it is turned over to the 
Government Printing Office. 

All other publications, as I say, whatever the source may be in the 
Department, are given a final editing and are properly marked before 
they are sent over to the Government Printing Office by this branch. 

Senator McCarran. Who does that editing? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, I have a staff there that does that work. 

Senator McCarran. Who in your Department or in your group 
does that editing? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have a branch chief and section heads and the 
actual staff. The total personnel of that branch is 26. 


95515—52———_12 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Senator McCarran. On January 31, 1952, Senator Knowland, in 
tt eee on the floor of the Senate stated that, in his judgment, the 
Bulletin of the Department of State which is issued each week is, in 
fact, a propaganda document on behalf of the policies of the admin- 
istration. 


RELEASE OF NAMES OF UNITED STATES WAR PRISONERS 


Senator Knowland said that it was his observation that while the 
speeches of the Secretary of State and those of Mr. Jessup and others 
are constantly carried in full, he has yet to find printed in this docu- 
ment any remarks by any Member of either the House or the Senate 
who might differ in the slightest degree with the foreign policy as 
carried on by the Department of State. . 

Senator Knowland went on to cite a case where the Department 

rinted in the Bulletin a letter to Senator Knowland from Mr. Webb 
but failed to print the letter of Senator Knowland to the Department 
with respect to the release of names of American prisoners in China. 

I will insert into the record the remarks of Senator Knowland 
concerning this matter. 

(The remarks referred to follow:) 


[Congressional Record, Jan. 31, 1952] 
THE StaTE DEPARTMENT BULLETIN 


Mr. KNowLaNnp. Mr. President, for some time I have been calling to the at- 
tention of members of the Appropriations Committee the fact that it is my 
judgment that the bulletin of the Department of State which is issued each 
week is, in fact, a propaganda document on behalf of the policies of the adminis- 
tration. The argument has constantly been made that this is a technical docu- 
ment, which is available to schools and colleges, and to various persons who may 
wish to subscribe to it. It has been said that it gives a fair presentation of our 
foreign policy. 

It has been my observation that while the speeches of the Secretary of State 
and those of Mr. Jessup and others are constantly carried in full, I have yet to 
find printed in this document any remarks by any Member of either the House 
or the Senate who might differ in the slightest degree with the foreign policy as 
carried on by the Department of State. 

I think we now have a clear-cut case to show that this document is one-sided 
in fact. I hope the Subcommittee on Appropriations dealing with the appro- 
priations for the State Department will consider this question when the State 
Department appropriations are before the subcommittee. 

On page 11 of the State Department Bulletin of January 7, 1952, this appears 
in the second column: 


“RELEASE OF NAMES OF AMERICAN PRISONERS IN CHINA REGRETTED 
‘(Released to the press December 28) 


‘Following is the text of a letter from Under Secretary of State James E. Webb 
to Senator William F. Knowland, of California, which Senator Knowland released 
to the press on December 26.” 

The statement contains Mr. Webb’s letter to me. It does not give my reply 
to Mr. Webb. I invite the attention of Senators to the fact that when I released 
the correspondence I released his letter to me, in which he was critical of the 
action I had taken, at the same time I released my reply to him. It seems to me 
that unless the Congress is to permit this bulletin of the State Department to be 
used purely as propaganda for the administration in power, the least we can do 
is to give the other side of the picture. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. KNowtanp., I yield. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is the Senator informed as to the number of copies which are 
distributed free? 

Mr. KNow.anpb. No; I do not have that information. However, I hope the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations will go into the subject. While this docu- 
ment purports on its face to provide that it may be subscribed to, I rather doubt 
whether the subscription cost covers the cost of printing, the cost of the paper, 
and the pay of the employees engaged in the editorial work. It certainly should 
not be issued under the general thesis that it is an impartial document presenting 
the facts to the American people, when they have obviously been given in a one- 
sided presentation. 

Mr. Frerauson. As the Senator from Michigan is on the particular subcommit- 
tee which handles the State Department appropriations, 1 am glad the Senator 
from California has called attention to this matter. 

Mr. KNow.anp. I will present the document to the Senator. 

Mr. Lancer. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Know.xanp. I yield. 

Mr. Lancer. Does the Senator know that a great number of speakers are ap- 
parently furnished free of cost to any school or college which desires them? 

Mr. KNow.anp. I am not familiar with the details, although I know that a 
number of persons are engaged in that activity. My only point, I will say to the 
Senator from North Dakota, is not that facts should not be presented, but that 
there should be at least a balance in presenting the facts. ‘There should be no 
one-sided presentation. 


PRINTING OF CORRESPONDENCE IN BULLETIN 


Senator McCarran. I would like you to explain to the committee 
why Senator Knowland’s letter was not printed alongside the position 
of the State Department in the matter. Will you also state what it 
costs to prepare and print the State Department’s Bulletin and what 
its distribution is? 

I think I have a copy of the Bulletin here in my hand. I refer to 
page 11 of the Department of State Bulletin dated January 7, 1952, 
containing the letter of Mr. Webb dated December 14, 1951. 

Now, will you kindly answer my question. 

Mr. Sarcgant. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on the 
first part of your query, and I will ask Mr. Thompson to answer the 
question subsequently as to the actual cost of the preparation of the 
Bulletin. 

I find that Senator Knowland’s remarks made on the floor of the 
Senate on January 31 do not take into account the factor of the stated 
purpose of the Department’s Bulletin, which is invariably carried in 
each weekly issue in the inside front cover as follows: 

The Department of State Bulletin, a weekly publication compiled and edited in 
the Division of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, provides the public and 
interested agencies of the Government with information on eee in the 
field of foreign relations and on the work of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service. The Bulletin includes gelected press. releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the Department, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Secretary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as spnetal articles on various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. Information is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general international interest. 

_ Publications of the Department, as well as legislative material in the field of 
international relations, are listed currently. 


That concludes the quotation of the notice that is invariably carried. 
I wish to point out here, Mr. Chairman, that this Bulletin has been 
published over a period of 20 years. It began simply as a compilation 
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of the press releases of the Department of State itself, and in general 
that remap to be its character as it has evolved over that 20-year 
period. 

This is not a journal of opinion. This is not a journal of discussion. 

Now, with respect to Senator Knowland’s specific remarks, as I 
have already written Senator Knowland, I agree that as a matter of 
policy, where there has been an official release by the Department of 
a communication to a Member of the Congress, and the Member of 
the Congress has made public a responsive and pertinent reply, I be- 
lieve it would be a good policy to include the publication in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin of the remarks made in such a press release 
by that Member of the Congress, together with the Department’s 
release. 

And I may say that this has been done, sir, as I have notified 
Senator Knowland; and his release has been reproduced in the issue 
of the Department of State Bulletin of February 11, 1952. Now I 
would like to ask Mr. Thompson to deal with the question of the 
actual costs of the printing of the Bulletin. I believe that was the 
second part of your question, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF PUBLISHING BULLETIN 


Senator McCarran. Yes. I note that the printing costs are set 
up on page 257. That is the printing cost only and is in the amount 
of $53,000. Are there other costs connected with it other than that 
item? 

Mr. Tuompson. The actual printing cost last year, Mr. Chairman, 
over the past fiscal year—that is, 1951—was $49,714. The editing 
and proofreading, all of the other costs of preparing the Bulletin 
during the fiscal year 1951, we estimate to be approximately $21,228.64. 
The average cost then per issue of the Department of State Bulletin 
would be about $1,364.28. Those are estimates, because we do not 
keep personnel cost-accounting records, and I cannot tell you precisely 
what the editing costs were, for example. 

Senator McCarran. What is the total cost of putting the Bulletin 
out? Let us have that just as the total. 

Mr. Tuompson. The total cost would be determined by adding those 
two figures I gave you there, Senator. 

Mr. SarGeant. The total cost, | believe, Senator, would be $70,943, 
adding the figures that Mr. Thompson gave. That would be the 
annual cost of the 52 issues of the Bulletin. 

Senator McCarran. Now, will you break that down into the items, 
please. 

Mr. Sareeant. The printing cost, including the cost of the paper, 
will be $49,714. 

Senator McCarran. Why is it that you give it here as $53,999? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is the estimated cost for 1953, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. SarGeant. What I was giving, Mr. Chairman, was the actual 
cost for the fiscal year 1951, since that is the most recent completed 
fiscal year. The actual printing cost, including the cost of the paper, 
for the fiscal year 1951, for 52 issues of the Department of State Bul- 
letin, was $49,714. The estimated cost of editing, proofreading, and 
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so forth, during that same period was $21,229, giving you a total of 
$70,943. 
(The itemized statement follows:) 


Printing and editorial costs of the Department of State Bulletin 


| 


1951 1952 | 1953 





Printing costs (including cost of paper) -. - | $49,714.00 | $53, 000 | $53, 000 
Cost of editing, proofreading, etc aie 21, 228. 64 21, 228 21, 228 


Total _- 70, 942. 64 
Average cost per issue in 1951 (5 2 issues per ye ar) | 1, 364. 28 
Number of paid subscriptions at GPO (Jan, 21, 1952, issue) - 1 2, 925. 00 


1 Domestie subscription price, $7.50; foreign subscription price, $10.25; single copy, 20 cents. 


Senator McCarran. Now, you state that approximately 7,500 
copies of the Bulletin are pr inted, of which the Department purchases 
4,000 copies for official use. How much does it cost to purchase those? 

Mr. SarGeant. I will ask Mr. Thompson to reply. 

Mr. Tuompson. The figures that we have given you there, Mr. 
Chairman, would be our cost, our printing cost for the copies that we 
need for our purposes, $49,714 for the 52 issues. 

Senator McCarran. And that is for the 4,000 copies? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct. The other copies are purchased 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

Senator McCarran. What is the over-all cost? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no other figures. 

Senator McCarran. What is the whole cost of the thing? Let’s 
get right down to it. 

Mr. Tuompson. These other copies are sold to the public. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I would have no idea what those 
copies cost the Superintendent of Documents. He sells the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin to anyone who wishes to subscribe to it for 
$7.50 a year. 

Senator McCarran. Well, 4,000 copies cost $49,000. 

Mr. THompson. $49,714. 

Senator McCarran. For the printing of 4,000 copies. What other 
costs are involved in the 4,000 copies, then? 

Mr. THompson. The other costs of those 4,000 copies I have given 
you there under editing and proofreading and amounted to $21,229. 
The total over-all cost for those 4,000 copies is $70,943. 

Senator McCarran. For the 4,000 copies? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir, that is correct. That covers 52 issues. 

Senator McCarran. Could not the Bulletin be sold for enough 
to pay for the entire cost of those 4,000 copies if the 4,000 copies cost 
$74,000? 

Mr. Tuompson. $70,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right, $70,000. Could they not be sold 
to the public to cover the whole cost? Does it take 4,000 copies for 
the Depar tment of State alone? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BULLETIN 


Senator McCarran. What do you do with them? 

Mr. THompson. The distribution of those 4,000 copies in general 
is about as follows: we distribute in the Department of State itself 
about 1,000 copies. Those go to all of the officers of the Department 
of State, the top officers of the Department of State who need to follow 
the developments from week to week. Then, about another 1,000 
copies, or a little less than that number, go to offices out in the field, 
the Foreign Service offices. 

Eight hundred and ninety-four copies are distributed to Foreign 
Service officers all over the world. Then we have about 320 copies 
that we give to other Government agencies, such as Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Interior. Those copies go to those officers and 
agencies who are interested in following on a week-to-week basis 
foreign-policy developments. 

Then 114 copies go to foreign missions here in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. I note that the Members of Congress get some, 
too. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; Congress gets 323 copies, and those are on 
request only. In other words, we do not send those to you gentlemen 
unless you want them. We circularize each year to find out which 
Congressmen wish copies and which ones do not. Following is our 
distribution schedule: 


Department of State Bulletin distribution (based on Jan. 21, 1952, edition) 


Destination: Number 
State Department utilization: of copies 
Reems Eeemerceenirt Gmnees,. . oe ek Le 1, 046 
PP ROINEIIN EID MINER ii i Fcc tisk bide cmind chen dAtieeeesi 4 oo 894 
CORRE Tar TE ne ten. ster i Sly mp cs 320 
Member: of Congress and committees__........--.----------- 323 
roreien minsone in Waeellerton 2. ee eke 114 
Perebessionel seurees Gio. ibis cS ii Se eA 40 
DAN ORATION Sn sii ii Shay doh attend nee os dese KISH 63 
en nn ne keen wemamenen 200 
Overseas information centers (to 187 binational ce mtera)... 3.2) Beakoo 
Total State Department utilization. ............-.-----.--- 4, 100 

Other utilization: 
Sumerintewient ar ENmnnetEe ee ee Le 490 
Government Printing Office for subscriptions_______..__..----- 2, 925 
Tdrery OE (Gann Se ih esas tas ek Sk SS, 40 
Eee ON ois 6 oid abit ce captes dinchcpucmetss 104 
Government Printing Office Library and file____..........---- 14 
7 Otnr Olner weeentien. SS see oe ie 3, 573 
Grand total printed and distributed_................._..--- 7, 673 


SALE PRICE OF BULLETIN 


Mr. Wivser. Mr. Chairman, I think that, in response to your other 
question about the sale of the documents covering the complete cost, 
it is the policy of the Government Printing Office to establish a sales 
price which only covers the cost of the copies that they sell. If they 
were to increase their rate from $7.50 to, say, $10 a year, they might 
well cover the additional cost which we now defray from this appro- 
priation. 
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Senator McCarran. That is what I had in mind. L wonder whether 
it could not be done. 

Mr. Tuompson. The Superintendent of Documents, Mr. Chairman, 
does take in about $25,000 a year through the sale of the Department 
of State Bulletin. We have roughly 3,000 paid subscriptions on a 
yearly basis, and then we sell a considerable number of copies on a 
copy-to-copy basis. Our total revenue would be about $25,000 a year 
at the present time. 

Mr. SARGEANT. However, may I ask, Mr. Thompson, That revenue 
does not come back to the Department of State, does it? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator McCarran. It is covered into the Treasury, is it not? 

Mr. THompson. That is correct. 


Division oF Pustiic Liason 


Senator McCarran. Under the heading of the “Division of Public 
Liaison,”’ you want 48 in personnel. What do they do? 

Mr. Sara@eant. Of those 48, Mr. Chairman, 16 are engaged ex- 
clusively in the problem of replying to, for last year, slightly under 
200,000 letters which came in to Members of the Congress, to the White 
House, and to the Department raising questions about foreign policy. 
This is a unit in which is centralized the responsibility for preparing 
replies to such letters as need to be personally answered and seeing 
to it that form letters are supplied as the occasion offers to as many 
of these inquiries as possible. One-third of the operation of the Office 
of Public Liaison is involved in handling this volume of correspondence 
which comes not only to the executive branch but very often to 
members of the legislative branch. 

Senator McCarran. How many does that account for? 

Mr. SarGeant. That accounts for 16, sir. 


GROUP RELATIONS BRANCH 


In addition, there is the Group Relations Branch numbering 13. 
These are the people who are responsible for organizing such confer- 
ences as are requested by the private organizations that we described, 
seeing that the physical arrangements are made, that the invitations 
are extended at the request of the organization, seeing that the views 
of the organizations are summarized and brought to the attention of 
officers of the Department. 

In addition to the Group Relations Branch and to the Division—— 

Senator McCarran. How many are there in the Group Relations 
Branch? 

Mr. Saraeant. There are 16 in that group, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is another 16, and that makes 32? 

Mr. SarGceant. I beg your pardon. I misspoke myself. There are 
16 in the letter-writing group, the Section of Public Views and In- 
quiries, and there are 13 in the Group Relations Branch. That brings 
us to a total of 29. 

BACKGROUND WRITERS 


In addition we have a group of five who are engaged in providing 
background materials and information, at their request, to writers for 
periodicals, to members of the press who are engaged in writing feature 
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and background*articles on foreign affairs. That brings, us up to 34, 
I believe, in this area. 

Senator McCarran. Let me go back to this last group that you 
discussed. 

Mr. SARGEANT. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You say how many are in that group? 

Mr. SarGeant. There are five in that group. 

Senator McCarran. And they do what? 

Mr. Sargeant. They provide background information on request, 
in the normal year, to somewhere between 200 and 300 writers who are 
correspondents of newspapers and who want to write a feature piece for 
the Sunday paper giving the background of, let us say, the Japanese 
peace treaty, or who want to give the background of the latest develop- 
ments in the point 4 program. It is this group that obtains the infor- 
mation and, if necessary, sees that interviews are held with the proper 
officers of the Department, and services requests of that kind. 

During the fiseal year just ended, I find that this little group han- 
dled almost 2,300 individual requests from more than 300 publications 
and writers. 

Division or Pusiic StupDIEs 


Senator McCarran. Now, what does the Division of Public 
Studies do? 

Mr. Sargeant. The Division of Public Studies is the group which 
analyzes the editorials and newspapers and which looks over the 
columns of the leading writers and commentators. It is this group 
which I described earlier, Mr. Chairman, which has the job of collect- 
ing and analyzing public opinion and putting it in the form of sum- 
maries, factual summaries, of what the trends in public opinion are. 

(The following additional information was submitte “d.) 


The Division of Public Liaison, being engaged in work of furnishing background 
information for magazine articles and newspaper feature stories, and the Division 
of Public Studies in the work of collecting, analyzing, and reporting on data from 
major sources of publie opinion, naturally raises the question as to the extent, if 
any, each function influences or controls the other. The following is a brief state- 
ment in this respect: 

The Division of Public Liaison, in its work with magazine and feature writers, 
furnishes factual information about all aspects of the Department’s policies and 
programs for use in articles dealing with the subject matter. The conclusions 
drawn from this information might be used in feature articles. The Division of 
Public Liaison has no control over the end products, be they favorable or unfavor- 
able. Any assumption that the Division’s services assure that the articles are 
favorable to the Department or to certain policies, would be contrary to the prac- 
tices and methods of operation of the press of this country. When an editor de- 
cides he wants a story on a certain aspect of foreign relations, he assigns one of his 
writers to the subject. The writer does his own research and this is where the 
Division of Public Liaison enters into the picture, when requested, by arranging 
interviews with departmental officers thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
and by providing whatever background information is available consonant with 
security considerations. 

The Division of Public Studies collects, analyzes, and reports on data from 
editorials, magazines, radio transcripts, and other sources of public opinion. The 
Division merely gives the factual information upon which some of these articles 
are partially based. Therefore, while the material furnished by the Division of 
Public Liaison would, in some cases, be used in articles which are later the subject 
of studies by the Division of Public Studies, these articles represent the conclusions 
of the writer or publisher, and may or may not inelude specific information which 
had been originally furnished by the Department. 
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The Division of Public Studies reports on all major reflections of public opinion, 


(For additional information see pp. 231 to 238.) 
Senator McCarran. How long have you been in the Department 


now? 


Mr. SarGceant. I<have been in the Department just 5 years, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Senator McCarran. How long have you been in this particular 


work? 


Mr. SarGEant. I came into the work as the deputy to Assistant 


Secretary William Benton, now Senator Benton, in that same year, 


in January 1947. 
BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator McCarran. What was your background before coming to 
the Department? 

Mr. SarGeant. Before coming to the Department, Mr. Chairman, 
I worked from 1935, when I graduated from college, to 1940, as assist- 
ant to Mr. John Fahey, who at that time was the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, directing the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

From 1940 until 1942 I organized and directed for the National 
Academy of Sciences a scientific foundation called the National 
Science Fund. In 1942 I was called back to Washington by Mr. Leo 
Crowley, then the Administrator of the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian, to organize the work relating to the management of all 
technical processes, patents, copyrights, and secret formulas of Axis 
nationals. 

In 1944 I was given leave to spend half of my time working for the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff in operating in the European 
theater the complete job of collecting technical industrial intelligence 
for use in production here at home of combat and other equipment 
used in the Pacific theater. 

At the end of that time, when the war was over, I then came to the 
State Department in January 1947, working with Assistant Secretary 
William Benton. 

Senator McCarran. Under Secretary Benton what were your 
functions? 

Mr. Sargeant. My particular function was to act as deputy to 
Assistant Secretary Benton, and that included, at that time, the 
supervision of the International Information and Educational Ex- 
change programs, which are no longer the responsibility of this par- 
ticular office, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Did you set that program up under Mr. 
Benton? 

Mr. Sarerant. No, sir, that program had been transferred to the 
Department of State by Executive order of the President in August 
of 1945. At the time I came to it, it had already been operating 
within the Department of State for a period of some 18 months. 

Senator McCarran. You had charge of that during that time while 
you were there? 

Mr. SarGeant. I was Mr. Benton’s man Friday. Those things 
joe he could not do, it was my responsibility to see that they were 

one. 
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Unesco Rerations Starr 


Senator McCarran. Now, under the head of “UNESCO rela- 
tions.staff,’’ you are asking for 39 employees. 

Mr. SarGEANT. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator McCarran. That is what you had this year; is it not? 

Mr. SarGceant. That is what we have currently; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, what do they do? 

Mr. Sargeant. I will ask Mr. McCullough, who is the Director of 
the UNESCO Relations Staff and who is intimately familiar with that, 
to give an answer to your question, sir. Mr. McCullough. 

Mr. McCutiover. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be well to 
start with the breakdown of what these 39 individuals do. 

Senator McCarran. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. McCut.oveu. I will be glad to start with a breakdown of what 
each of these 39 individuals does. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; that.is what I want to knew. 

Mr. McCutuovau. I can do that by groups. There are four of 
these staff members who work 

Senator McCarran. Now, they are all in Washington, are they not? 

Mr. McCut.ovean. Yes, sir; they are. 

Four of these staff members work on matters relating to the inter- 
national program of UNESCO, that is, they consider the program 
proposals that are developed by the UNESCO staff, in Paris, and they 
consult with organizations and individuals in the United States having 
an interest in UNESCO work. 

Senator McCarran. Where is that policy established first? Where 
is the policy first established that they work on, the plan that they 
work on? 

Mr. McCut.oveu. The policy of UNESCO is established by the 
general conference of UNESCO, and the program is developed by the 
International Secretariat. 

Senator McCarran. That is stationed in Paris, is it not? 

Mr. McCutuoveu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Seriator McCarran. That is an international organization? 

Mr. McCutuovuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. To which we contribute? 

Mr. McCut.ovanu. Yes, sir; this Government is interested, there- 
fore, in exercising a proper influence in shaping the program and the 
work of that organization. 





FUNCTIONS 


Senator McCarran. All right, what is the work? 

Mr. McCut.oven. These four staff members that I have referred 
to consult with individuals in the United States who have competence 
in the varied fields of UNESCO’s work, as in the field of education, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, mass communications, and so on, 
and they get fiom them their advice with respect to the international 
program of UNESCO. 

After consultation with members of the National Commission and 
specialists in this country, these staff members consult with people 
in the Department of State having an interest in UNESCO, in our 
official position toward UNESCO’s program, and make recommenda- 
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tions to the Assistant Secretary with respect to the position this 
Government will take on the international program of UNESCO. 

Senator McCarran. Well, you say there are five? 

Mr. McCutsovucn. There are four members of the staff who are 
engaged primarily with that work. 

Senator McCarran. All right, now give me an illustration. 

Mr. McCuttoven. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Give me an illustration of what those four do. 
What does any one of them do? Let us get it down to that. 

Mr. McCuu.ovueu. I would like to give you a concrete example. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON UNESCO 


Mr. McCut.oveu. The United States National Commission has a 
committee on fundamental education. The purpose of this committee 
is to assist the international organization in making its program in 
fundamental education effective where that program is carried out in 
other parts of the world. This panel of the National Commission 
assists in the promotion of the training of personnel in the United 
States for service in the fundamental education work of UNESCO. 

eagiet McCarran. Now, the panel you are referring to is what 

anel? 
. Mr. McCvut.oveu. That is the panel of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

Senator McCarran. Well, they are not here? 

Mr. McCut.toueu. The United States National Commission is a 
body of 100 citizens authorized by the Congress to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State. 

Senator McCarran. Where are they? 

Mr. McCut.ovuan. They are located in various part of the United 
States. 

Senator McCarran. Allright. Now, these four that we are dealing 
with now, what do they do? 

Mr. McCu.ttoveu. These four staff members work with the panels 
and committees of the National Commission for UNESCO. As an 
example, one member of this staff works with the panel on funda- 
mental education. 

Senator McCarran. What does he do? 

Mr. McCuttovuen. He secures from the panel on fundamental 
education their assistance in locating training opportunities in uni- 
versities in the United States for people who will be available for 
oversea assignments on UNESCO missions related to this funda- 
mental education program. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, he looks for places in univer- 
sities for them to train people to go abroad for UNESCO work? 

Mr. McCutioveur. om sir; that is correct. 

Senator McCarran. That is working toward the internal develop- 
ment of UNESCO itself? 

Mr. McCu.ttovuen. That is working to make UNESCO effective 
by contributing personnel from this country to make UNESCO’s 
program effective. The International Secretariat itself is not able to 
tap all of the resources that are located in member states, and they 
look to the national commissions and the member states themselves 
to locate the skilled personnel that are needed for these projects. 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Senator McCarran. All right, go into a little more detail on what 
that man does, one of the four who works with that particular job of 
finding places in universities. How does he do it; what does he do? 

Mr. McCutxtoveu. Three weeks ago this group of National Com- 
mission members met in Washington, and at that time—— 

Senator McCarran. That is the group of 100? 

Mr. McCuu.toveu. No, sir; there were 7 out of that 100 who were 
on this panel on fundamental education. 

Senator McCarran. Out of the 100 appointed by the President? 

Mr. McCut.tovuaenu. Appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Senator McCarran. All right, out of the 100 there were 7 who 
met; is that right? 

Mr. McCutiovan. Yes, sir; for this purpose. 

Senator McCarran. For what purpose? 

Mr. McCuu.oveu. For the purpose of considering how the United 
States can assist in making the UNESCO program in fundamental 
education effective. It was for the purpose of finding out how we 
can assist in promoting, backstopping, and aiding in carrying out that 
program. 

Senator McCarran. What do your four people do in connection 
with that? Or any one of the four? 

Mr. McCuttover. One member of the four works with that panel. 

Senator McCarran. What does he do? 

Mr. McCut.toveu. That member drew up the agenda and the 
working papers for this meeting. First he took the documentation 
that we had received from UNESCO on its fundamental education 
program. He made this documentation available to the members of 
the committee and prepared an agenda directed toward those par- 
ticular problems which he believed the Committee would be in- 
terested in discussing and on which the Committee could be helpful. 

Senator McCarran. He selected the items for the agenda that he 
thought they would be interested in? 

Mr. McCvuftioveu. He sent the entire documentation and a sug- 
gested provisional agenda to the members of the Committee under 
the chairmanship of Commissioner of Education Earl McGrath. 
The members of the Committee came together and discussed and 
modified the agenda to make it accord with their ideas as to what 
the most important items were. 

Then the Committee agreed upon those matters related to funda- 
mental education on which the Committee would work. The staff 
member had the responsibility for working with the Committee at 
the time of that meeting, for keeping its record, and for following up 
with the individual members of the Committee after that meeting 
and with other persons whose help might be needed to secure the 
kind of action that the Committee is seeking. 

Senator McCarran. Well, now, what became of that? What 
came out of that meeting? You had a meeting now of 7 people out 
of ‘the 100, and 1 member of your staff that we are talking about 
worked with them. Now, what happened? 

Mr. McCut.oven. As a result of this meeting, the panel has agreed 
that the National Commission for UNESCO should call a conference 
of educators interested in the general problems of training people for 
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technical assistance and for educational missions of the kind that 
UNESCO sends to member states. The members of this panel, 
representing the Commission, will invite to that conference, at the 
expense of the individuals participating and not at the expense of 
the Government, a number of people from American universities and 
technical training institutes and teachers colleges who are concerned 
about the problem of providing skilled personnel for service in tech- 
nical missions Overseas. 

First we expect the Department of Agriculture, the people from the 
Technical Assistance Division of the Department of State, and other 
parts of the Government having an imterest in assisting technical 
assistance programs Overseas to contribute their ideas as to the kinds 
of training that are most needed and the locations in the United States 
and the circumstances under which that training can be effectively 
carried out. 

Now, the Field Foundation has agreed to finance the cost of that 
conference except for the travel of the individuals to the meeting 
itself. We would expect that as a result of that meeting a number of 
universities and teachers colleges and technical-training institutions 
will agree to train certain numbers of people, allocating amongst 
themselves the particular kinds of training that may be called for by 
the experts who are requesting personnel to carry out programs in 
the field of technical assistance and fundamental education overseas. 

The staff member that | have referred to will do the necessary staff 
work in connection with the preparation for that conference. He will 
secure the people to participate in it. He will communicate with the 
universities and with the individuals who may be able to contribute 
something to such a conference. 

Senator McCarran. | might say that in the last session I devoted 
three hearing days to UNESCO in an attempt to find out what 
UNESCO is doing, and all I could get was what UNESCO had done 
or planned to do. Perhaps you, Mr. McCullough, now might be 
able to tell me what UNESCO is now doing. Can you do that? 

Mr. McCuuuoveu. I will be glad to give you such information as 
I can. I believe that at another time the committee will consider 
the matter of the United States contribution to UNESCO. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. McCut.tovuen. That will be done when you consider our con- 
tributions to international organizations. 


PROGRAM OF UNESCO 


Senator McCarran. I thought you were familiar with UNESCO 
and that perhaps I could get it from you. I have tried everybody. 
I will try anybody. I have even tried my friend down there at the 
end of the table. 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; I am not familiar with that program, sir. 

Mr. McCutitoven. Mr. Chairman, UNESCO is working in these 
fields: I would like to mention first the fields and then I will be happy 
to attempt to give you some specific data with respect to some things 
that UNESCO is doing today. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

Mr. Sarceant. If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, I often meet 
this question; and because UNESCO works with the instruments of 
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education and science and culture toward peace and security, I often 
find that it is a difficult one to answer. Now, I have developed 
myself, Mr. Chairman, a very quick summary of the things that 
UNESCO has done. 

Senator McCarran. And is doing. 

Mr. Sareuant. All right, that UNESCO is doing. 

It is helping to restore the tools of education, for one thing, in sev- 
eral thousand schools, laboratories, and libraries in a dozen countries 
that have not yet recovered from the devastation of war. 

Second, it has already overcome some of the toughest obstacles to 
the interchange of scientific and educational materials between coun- 
tries by working out a plan to permit soft currency countries to pur- 
chase books and other educational material from hard currency coun- 
tries. 

Senator McCarran. What does UNESCO have to do with soft or 
hard currency? 

Mr. Sargeant. UNESCO has developed a scheme by which a citi- 
zen of a soft currency country who is not able to obtain dollars to 
purchase a particular American book such as, let us say, a textbook 
published by an American publishing company, may come to UNESCO 
with his French francs. UNESCO, in turn, will take his French francs 
and will make a conversion into dollars of the funds that it has and 
will purchase from the United States publisher this textbook. In this 
way the Frenchman who is not able to convert into dollars gets the 
textbook that he needs and the American publisher sells a textbook 
which otherwise he would not sell in the international market. 

That is done through a scheme that UNESCO has developed 
which has now operated to the extent of something like $1,500,000 
in orders. This is a continuing project. 

Third, UNESCO is at the present time engaged in the interchange 
of practical scientific information between countries that have the 
know-how and countries that lack it. They do it through what they 
call field science cooperation offices, of which there are five in the 
world strategically located in most of the major areas. By this 
means a country that lacks scientific institutions and any great body 
of technical experts is often able, through this little clearinghouse 
arrangement that UNESCO operates, to obtain information from the 
United States, from England, from France, or from some other coun- 
try that happens to know the answer to a problem. It may be what 
kind of a weed killer do you really use to kill this kind of a weed that 
is choking the jute in India. 

A fourth kind of problem which UNESCO is currently engaged in 
is the problem of attacking illiteracy and with illiteracy the poverty 
and the disease and the inability to have a decent standard of living 
that I call the grass-roots breeding ground of communism. It is 
doing this through fundamental education projects in which they 
train teachers who are skilled not only in teaching people how to 
read and write but in doing that teaching job they are carrying some 
content of how you can be a little better farmer, for example, not 
with great, new, scientific equipment but maybe by just adding a 
couple of feet to the length of your hoe handle or putting a little 
different kind of cutting blade on it or teaching a little bit about the 
addition of cheap and natural fertilizer to their soil in preparing for 
their crops. 
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Senator McCarran. Where have they been doing that? Can you 
give me any specific instance where anything has been done? 

Mr. SarGEANT. Yes, sir; I certainly can. 

The field science cooperation offices are located in Montevideo, 
Cairo, Manila, New Delhi, and Djakarta. I can supply for the record 
a statement of the kinds of requests that have been funneled by 
participating countries and which have been answered through this 
clearinghouse arrangement. 

Senator McCarran. You say there are five such places? 

Mr. SarGEANnv’. I believe there are six. I only named five. 

Senator McCarran. Do you know where the sixth one is located? 

Mr. McCutuoveu. I believe the number is five. 

Mr. SARGEANT. I was incorrect. There are only five, and they are 
located in the places I have mentioned. 

I have made that statement, Mr. Chairman, preliminary to what 
Mr. McCullough will say, because I have watched this program. And 
I believe that there are many people who, while sincerely believing in 
what UNESCO is trying to do, are asking the same questions or ques- 
tions of the kind you have asked. I find this is the kind of thing 
UNESCO is doing, and it is really having an impact. 

Senator McCarran. Now, the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO held its tenth meeting on January 26 and 27, 1952, at 
Hunter College, New York City. We have been getting some ma- 
terial from various sources on that, and one thing strikes me that I 
want to ask you about. I do not know whether I am in the right 
spot or not, and maybe this should be brought up later. 


HISTORY OF MANKIND PROJECT 


In connection with the proposed History of Mankind project to 
be undertaken by UNESCO, I notice your release reads: 

Late in December the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service 
issued a press release headed ‘‘Program sponsored by UN agency names as editor 
of man’s history scholar called atheist, iconoclast,’’ which has been widely used by 
Catholic papers. The release concentrates on the personal religious beliefs of 
4 of the 80 scholars printed in the New York Times of December 18, particularly 
on Professor Turner, as chairman of the editorial committee, and on Dr. Julian 8. 
Huxley as Vice Chairman of the International Commission. The data on Professor 
Turner appears to be drawn primarily from the controversial book God and Man 
at Yale, by William F. Buckley, Jr. 

Is that the kind of work that UNESCO is doing in education? 

Mr. Sererant. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad you brought that 
up. I myself, if you had not, would have raised it with this com- 
mittee because there has been a great deal of interest in it and, frankly, 
there has been a great deal of what, on investigation, proves to be 
extremely inaccurate publicity, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Well, who puts out this document on the 
letterhead of the United States National Commission for UNESCO? 
__Mr. Sarcuant. I do not know the document you have there, sir. 
lhere is a document which was approved by the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO at its meeting at Hunter College in 
New York at the end of January. 

Senator McCarran. This is an authorized publication then? 
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Mr. Sarceant. Yes. Is that the document, may I ask, which is 
called the Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind project? 

I see that it is, and that is then the paper that the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, after carefully considering the 
allegations that had been made and some of the publicity that had 
appeared at that time in the American press, wrote and authorized the 
issuance of as a statement dated January .28, entitled “Facts on the 
History of Mankind” project in which they attempted to set the 
record straight on a number of the allegations that were attracting the 
most attention. 

First the allegation was made that UNESCO itself was attempting 
this project, and I saw that it was reported in terms of UNESCO re- 
writing the world’s history. It mentioned several individuals by 
name as being the people who would physically write these textbooks. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, on looking into it the National Com- 
mission finds that those allegations are incorrect in these details: 

1. UNESCO itself is not involved in attempting to prepare The 
Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind. It has entered into a 
contractual arrangement with a private international body. [The 
International Commission for the Scientific and Cultural History of 
Mankind] set up in consultation with two of the leading international 
organizations. Those are the International Council of Scientific 
Unions and the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies. The International Commission is a body of prominent 
scholars drawn from many of the countries of the world and is inde- 
pendent of UNESCO. 

UNESCO has arranged with the International Commission in the 
current fiscal year to furnish them the contractual sum of $55,000 to 
initiate the plans for preparing this history. Now, I want to point 
out at this point, Mr. Chairman, that there are a number of safeguards 
that have been worked out over a 4-year period to protect against 
what all of these people recognized as major dangers: the danger that 
one country or one set of scholars or one particular sect or one doctrine 
would dominate. Over a period of more than 4 years they have worked 
out safeguards so that you have, first, an independent commission of 
reputable scholars, and you have, secondly, a group of more than 35 
editorial consultants. 

Senator McCarran. Who are the members of that independent 
commission? 

Mr. SarGeAnt. The International Commission itself? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Sarceant. That International Commission is at present com- 
posed of scholars from Brazil, France, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Portugal, Switzerland, Syria, and the United States. I have 
their names, and I will be glad to supply them for the record or read 
them, if you would like to have me do that. 

Senator McCarran. Will you supply them for the record, please? 

Mr. Sarceant. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR A SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF 
MANKIND 









Prof. Paulo B. Carneiro, Brazil, president 

Prof. Julian Huxley, Great Britain, first vice president 

Prof. Carl J. Burckhardt, Switzerland, second vice president 

Prof. Ralph E. Turner, United States, chairman, editorial committee 
Prof. Charles Morazé, France, editorial committee 

Prof. Constantine K. Zurayk, Syria, editorial committee 

Prof. H. J. Bhabha, India 

Prof. Mario Praz, Italy 

Prof. Silvio Zavala, Mexico 

Dr. Armando Cortesao, Portugal 













Senator McCarran. I think we will have to recess now and meet 
again at 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

I would like to have gone further into the matter of what those four 
people do. We have gone into what one of the four does, but we do 
not know what the rest of them are doing. 

Mr. McCu..ovueu. I can supply a statement for the record on 

7 that. 

3 Senator McCarran. Yes; I would like to know what they are 

doing, not what they intend to do or what they might be doing, but 
what they are doing. 

Mr. McCutioveu. I will be glad to supply something for the 

E record on that. 

Ee Senator McCarran. I would like to know what they are being 
paid for. That is what I am interested in in these hearings. 

(The information requested follows: ) 



















Tae Rowe or THE PROGRAM OFFICER 





The four persons described above serve as program officers. Each is respon- 
sible for a major area of the UNESCO program. One acts for the Secretariat in 
matters of education and educational exchange. One handles problems and 
requests concerning the natural and social sciences. One concentrates on cul- 
tural activities programs and another on the field of mass communications. 
Each must have an intimate knowledge of his specialty, not only in terms of 
American usage but also in terms of the many national usages on which UNESCO 
programs are based. 

The program officer has a pivotal job to carry out. He is the operational 
focus and point of contact for much of the day-by-day work of the Secretariat. 
He is one of the main channels for the ideas, requests, and locuments coming 
from UNESCO headquarters in Paris to interested individuals and organiza- 
tions in the United States. In his area and specialty he acts for the National 
Commission. He consults with private individuals and the officials of such 
organizations and agencies as the United States Office of Education, the Library 
of Congress, the National Research Council, the Department of Agriculture, the 
American Council on Education, the National Education Association, the Social 
Science Research Council, and other educational, cultural and scientific groups. 
4 The pecare officer helps to secure expert American criticism and advice on 
ee UNESCO proposals and channels this information to the Secretariat in Paris 
or to the annual General Conference of UNESCO. He drafts position papers 
which set forth the official United States positions on UNESCO proposals, briefs 
members of the United States delegations on these positions, and assists the 15 
to 25 special panels of the National Commission which meet several times each 
year. 

The program officer keeps a continuing check on the actions taken to provide 
assistance, in the form of personnel or materials, from private groups and indi- 
; viduals in the United States. In those UNESCO programs which call for United 
States action in the areas of his specialty, he helps to set up the appropriate 
cooperation. 
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In brief, the program officer is an essential link in bringing the benefits of 
UNESCO membership to the American people and in helping to relay to UNESCO 
the American viewpoint and American material assistance. One index of the 
use made by the Secretariat of the program officers is the number of specific 
demands made upon their judgment an gerne Of the 8,000 letters which 
came into the Secretariat during the final 5 months of 1951, approximately one - 
third were referred to the four program officers for action. In calendar 1951 
more than 1,800 separate documents and 369 publications were received from 
UNESCO. The majority of these went to the program officers for evaluation 
and advice as to their use and distribution. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OFFICER 


This officer is the United States pivot for the following UNESCO programs: 
Fundamental education, with special emphasis on the training of teachers and the 
production of materials for the world attack on illiteracy; the improvement of 
teaching materials for international understanding; the extension of free, compul- 
sory education; the advancement of adult education and, particularly, of workers’ 
education. A few examples will serve to indicate the careful daily follow-up 
required in each of these specialized programs. 

As action to support UNESCO’s program of fundamental education, the 
educational program officer: 

Consulted with UNESCO officials and interested persons in the United 
States; recommended that the Chairman of United States National Com- 
mission appoint a panel on fundamental education; proposed the names of 
12 qualified persons for appointment to the panel. 

Arranged for the resulting panel to meet in Washington, D. C., on February 
5 and 6, 1952; prepared a provisional agenda for the meeting; distributed to 
the members key UNESCO documents on fundamental education. 

Provided expert guidance and pertinent information to the panel session; 
kept official record of the discussion and action; prepared and distributed 
minutes of the meeting. 

Carried out action agreed upon by the panel, including the arranging of 
a conference to be held in the United States and financed with private funds; 
focused, through his correspondence and interviews, an increasing interest in 
the purpose of the conference, that of increasing the number of persons 
trained for work in fundamental education and related assistance programs 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

As his part in the program for the improvement of teaching materials, the 
Secretariat’s educational officer: 

Helped to secure the attendance of qualified American educators, textbook 
writers, and textbook publishers at two international seminars arranged 
by UNESCO. 

Helped to arrange and attended a preparatory meeting which was financed 
by an American university. 

Distributed to key individuals in the United States the documents and 
recommendations resulting from the two international seminars; advised 
them on the practical follow-up steps that could be taken in this country. 

Arranged, at the request of the National Commission’s panel on this sub- 
ject, for two regional conferences in the United States, each of which was 
financed by an American university. The only expense to the Government 
was that of sending one person to each of the two conferences. 

On the basis of its experience with the two regional conferences noted above, 
the Pane! for the Improvement of Teaching Materials has decided to sponsor, on 
behalf of the National Commission for UNESCO, five additional conferences. 
The Secretariat’s educational program officer will negotiate with the universities 
in the expectation that five of them will agree to hold such conferences at. their 
own expense. He will guide the persons appointed by the universities to organize 
the conferences in matters of programing, in the selection of speakers, in the 
preparation of briefing materials and other arrangements. As in the other areas 
of his responsibility, he will serve as the central point for exchanges among the 
universities, the groups and the individuals of the United States who are taking 
part in this program. 
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THE CULTURAL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM OFFICER 


This officer in the Secretariat to the National Commission for UNESCO has a 
wide area of responsibility. A typical example of his services to the Government 
is the work he has done to further an understanding of the difficult and highly 
technical problem of international copyright. 

He assisted in the creation of a National Commission Panel on International 
Copyright, thus securing for the United States Government continued expert 
advice free of charge. For 4 years this panel has advised the Government on 
United States participation in the proposed International Copyright Convention. 
The panel is made up of experts from all major organizations and groups with an 
interest in copyright problems, including the motion-picture and radio industries, 
book publishers, labor organizations, music writers and publishers, the Authors’ 
League and certain Government Departments. The panel meetings are held 
without expense to the Government. The net savings, if estimated on a per diem 
consultant basis, runs to many thousands of dollars. 

The program officer has been closely associated with the panel in work which 
has resulted in a draft international copyright convention. UNESCO’s efforts 
in the field of copyright began with a comprehensive study of present copyright 
regulations in countries over the world. The panel reviewed this study for the 
yovernment, and through the program officer, assisted in the selection and briefing 
of the United States representatives on an international committee of experts 
called by UNESCO. These experts decided that the study revealed the need for 
a new international copyright convention. UNESCO again consulted the 
governments and began the actual drafting of a new convention. 

The United States Government called upon the National Commission’s panel 
for advice. Each draft submitted by UNESCO was reviewed, revised, and re- 
submitted through the panel. Various international meetings of experts called 
by UNESCO required special sessions of the panel to advise the United States 
participants. This truly representative cooperation from the United States, 
effected largely through the National Commission’s panel and the Sec:etariat’s 
program officer, has made it possible for UNESCO to draft a convention which will 
shortly be considered for adoption at an international conference. 


THE PROGRAM OFFICER FOR NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE PROGRAM 
OFFICER FOR MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


The work of these two officers of the Secretariat follows the patterns detailed 
above for the education and the cultural activities officers. They also act for the 
National Commission and the Government on highly technical matters. For 
their areas they are the links between UNESCO’s world programs and the inter- 
ested or affected individuals, groups, and agencies here in the United States. 
The number of agencies and expert individuals whom they have consulted and 
whom they have helped become active in UNESCO programs runs well into the 
hundreds. The private resources thus brought to the support of the National 
Commission and the Government have been considerable and may be estimated 
conservatively at a value of several hundred thousand dollars. 


Mr. Sargeant. Mr. Chairman, I would also be glad to supply 
ee information that I have on this scientific and cultural 

istory. 

Senator McCarran. I think that comes under UNESCO, and it 
would be more desirable to have it there. 

Mr. Sareuant. I see; very well, sir. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, February 27, 1952, a re- 
cess was taken, the committee to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, 
February 28, 1952.) 





